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THe New STATESMAN AND NATION—The Week-end Review. 
Incorporating The New Statesman, The Nation and Athenaeum, 
Week-end Review. 


HE immediate effect of the clash of views between 
England and France on the League Council has 
been to disillusion a number of States which had 
co-operated in sanctions against Italy in the hope that the 
League would stand together when confronted with a 
more difficult test. All the States with German frontiers 
now wait in terror wondering which treaty Hitler will 
next choose to violate, while the pro-Nazi element in 
Austria, Poland, Jugoslavia and Rumania will certainly be 
strengthened by Hitler’s success in driving a wedge between 
England and France. Europe watches cynically while 
Italy offers to come into a collective system on condition 
that sanctions are called off. If that happens, all is over 
in Abyssinia—except the fighting. The Italians will go on 
ruthlessly bombing a helpless population. The Abyssinians 
will go on resisting ; they are not the kind of people to take 
civilisation lying down. With the memory of the revolt 
against the Laval-Hoare proposals still fresh in everyone’s 
mind, it will not be easy for Britain and France to serve 
up a betrayal of Abyssinia with the correct League sauce ; 
jt will taste too much of spaghetti and gunpowder. But 
such is the nemesis of not taking the Covenant seriously ; 
if the League had really intended to stop Mussolini from 
the beginning it would not now be confronted with two 
dictatorships each out to smash it and each in a position 





to levy blackmail on it. To bargain with Mussolini was 
fatal from the start; it was to smash the whole collective 
system on the desperate gamble that a dictator who has 
shown himself as ready to break treaties as Hitler himself 
would prove a stable ally against Germany. 


The German “ Election” 


‘ 


Hitler should get a “ unanimous ” vote in the German 
“Election” on Sunday. In the plebiscites of August, 
1934, and the election of November, 1933, it was possible 
to vote either Yes or No—in 1933, with regard to Ger- 
many’s departure from Geneva, in 1934 for or against 
Hitler’s assumption of the Presidency. But on _ this 
occasion each elector is to be presented with a ballot paper 
headed Reichstag for Freedom and Peace, under which 
stands a list of Nazi leaders and a circle in which the 
vote is to be recorded by means of a cross. Dissent can 
only be shown by spoiling one’s voting paper and spoilt 
ballot papers are apparently not to be counted. It is 
not clear whether a blank voting paper will count as a 
vote for the Nazis or as spoilt. One can only be sure of 
spoiling one’s paper by handing in an empty envelope or 
by scribbling across the circle or tearing up the voting 
paper. The committee man who receives an empty 
envelope can feel it to be so and mark one down as hostile 
to the State at once, while a voter who tears up the paper 
runs the risk of being observed through the extremely thin 
partition. To abstain will be even more dangerous, for 
those who stay at home will certainly be marked indi- 
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viduals. By reducing the voting age from twenty-one to 
twenty, Hitler has ensured himself a bigger poll. 


The Naval Treaty 


The Government staged a dignified little comedy on 
Wednesday in St. James’ Palace in order doubtless to 
suggest that it has done its best to disarm at sea. Some- 
thing certainly was signed in Queen Anne’s Drawing 
Room. It binds, however, only the three Powers (Britain, 
the U.S.A. and France) which have no intention of 
competing with one another. The three which may have 
this intention, Japan, Russia and Italy, remain aloof. 
Since it had from the first intended to increase the number 
of its cruisers, the British Admiralty, or its spokesmen 
in the press, has now the audacity to doubt the value of 
quantitative limitation. The qualitative limitation which 
the new treaty defines leaves to the fantasy of naval 
architects a wide discretion: a capital ship may be a 
monster of 35,000 tons, but oddly enough it must not 
shrink below 17,500 tons. “ Pocket” battleships are 
banned. The tendency in other categories is towards 
rather smaller tonnages and calibres, but the 2,000 tons 
limit for submarines seems generous. The other marked 
tendency of the scheme is to turn all but the smallest 
craft into floating aerodromes. Not much is salved from 
the defunct Washington treaty save the obligation to 
announce programmes in advance, or in other words to 
challenge with a blare of trumpets. 


The Vienna Trial 


The thirty Socialists on trial in Vienna have been 
treated with exceptional mildness, the heaviest sentence 
being twenty months’ imprisonment for Karl Sailer. The 
Judge held that the charge of treasonable activity had been 
proved: the organisers of the Socialist movement had 
aimed at changing the form of Government and it was 
held to be immaterial whether they had attempted to 
achieve this end with or without the use of arms. The 
comparative leniency of the sentences appears to be due 
to the general sympathy aroused abroad combined with 
the stubborn defence of the prisoners themselves who 
maintained that it was precisely their banned organisations 
which could best be relied upon to uphold Austrian 
independence. Nothing, however, has yet been done to 
remove any of the main grievances against the Schuschnigg 
Government. The fourteen prisoners acquitted and the 
others once they have completed their sentences will not 
necessarily be given their liberty ; the police have complete 
power to send them for a further unlimited period to a 
concentration camp. This trial, moreover, was intended 
to be only the first of a series of mass trials. According 
to official figures, there are now 1,600 Socialists and 
Communists awaiting trial in Vienna—more than twice 
the number in prison at the time of the Christmas 
amnesty. 


The Thaelman Indictment 


The indictment against Ernst Thaelman, the German 
Communist leader, has now been published. He has 
been in prison for three years without trial. He is now 
accused of preparing high treason, of inciting to overthrow 
the Constitution and of encouraging the continued 
existence of the Red Front Fighters League. No 
evidence is produced of any plan of insurrection or 


Communist plot, proof of which the Nazis claimed to have 
discovered at the time of the Reichstag fire. The 
charges are of a general political character ; apparently the 
most heinous offence in the eyes of his accusers consists 
of the fact that in some of his speeches he favoured the 
violent overthrow of the Weimar Constitution! This from 
the Nazis is really too Litter a jest. The document also 
provides some interesting information about the witnesses ; 
those for the prosecution are mostly storm troopers, 
whilst many of those for the defence “have been shot 
while trying to escape” or have died “while being 
transported to hospital.” It is hardly surprising that 
Goebbels should have complained that the indictment 
is not sufficiently spectacular. 


The Palestine Mandate 


The debate in the House on Tuesday on the establish- 
ment of a Legislative Council in Palestine revealed how 
widespread is the opposition to the Government’s policy. 
Taken in conjunction with the recent measures for the 
restriction of the sale of land, this proposal seems likely 
to give to the Arabs a dangerous predominance at a time 
when humanitarian considerations make it more than ever 
vital that the efforts to institute a Jewish National Home 
should not be relaxed. Mr. Thomas maintained that the 
High Commissioner was committed to introduce self- 
governing institutions as soon as the Municipal Councils 
appeared to be working satisfactorily ; in any event the 
Council would not be allowed to discuss the affairs of the 
Jewish Agency, the mandate or the immigration schedules. 
Mr. Churchill, however, voiced the feelings of the House 
when he claimed that the Balfour declarations could not 
be reconciled with an Arab majority on the Council. 
The Government has a delicate task to perform in holding 
the balance between Arab and Jew. The Arab has as 
much right to protection as the native in Kenya, and 
the appearance of an unemployment problem is likely to 
aggravate the difficulties. But the Government has not 
yet answered the charge that a premature fulfilment of 
the pledge to set up a Legislative Council will only increase 
the opportunities for communal strife. 


The Corporate State 


Signor Mussolini, addressing the National Assembly of 
Corporations on the seventeenth anniversary of the for- 
mation of the first’ fascio, declared to the world his 
intentions for the future of the Fascist State. His policy, 
he declared, is “the maximum economic self-sufficiency 
within the shortest possible time,” in view of “ the 
inevitability that the nation will be called to the trial of 
war.” Banking and credit have already been “ logically 
brought under direct State control”; and the heavy 
industries are now “ to cease to have de jure the character 
of private undertakings which they have entirely lost 
de facto since 1930-1931.” The Corporations in these 
industries are to be reorganised under State control ; and 
they will have “ for some time to work almost exclusively 
for the armed forces.” Every effort is to be made to 
develop raw material supplies in Italy. Coal imports are 
to be halved, or nearly so, by the use of water power and 
domestic lignite. Liquid fuel is to be supplied by hydro- 
genation of lignite and by alcohol from agricultural 
products. Where Italy lacks an essential material, that 
lack “ constitutes a fundamental reason for her colonial 
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demands.” 


Finally, as soon as the African War has been 
won the Chamber of Deputies is to be replaced by the 
Chamber of Corporations, which will crown the Cor- 
porative State. 


Credit in the Dominions 


Major Douglas and the Social Credit Government 
of Alberta have parted company. Major Douglas accuses 
Mr. Aberhart and his colleagues of capitulating to the 
financial interests, and resigns his post of economic 
adviser to the Alberta Government; and Mr. Aberhart 
says that, after Major Douglas’s ultimatum, it is impossible 
for the Government to have further relations with him. 
As for the citizens of Alberta, they are still waiting for 
their promised “ Social Dividend ” ; and they seem likely 
to wait. Mr. Aberhart is busy borrowing money from 
the Dominion authorities in order to tide him over his 
financial difficulties ; and while Alberta remains in pawn 
to the bondholders it will hardly be free to make experi- 
ments in unorthodox finance. Of course, there was never 
any real prospect of the Alberta “ Social Creditors” being 
able to carry out their policy. Douglasism could be tried 
by a sovereign State powerful enough to subject the 
bankers to its will; but it is beyond the reach of a pro- 
vincial Legislature subordinate in most matters to tle 
authority of the Dominion. These hard facts would 
remain, even if Mr. Aberhart were not at bottom rather 
an evangelist than a financial reformer. Far more 
interest attaches to what is happening in New Zealand, 
where Mr. Savage’s Labour Government, with no 
Douglasite pretensions, is now busy trying to nationalise 
the Central Bank and establish public control over the 
supply of credit. 


Wages and the Law 


Slowly, the Government is being driven to admit the 
need for an extended scope of public wage regulation. 
It has accepted this need in the case of the cotton weavers ; 
and it looks as if it will now be compelled to accept it in 
the case of road transport workers. When the State under- 
took the regulation of the road transport industry by 
means of the licensing system, it was recognised as 
reasonable to insist on fair wages and conditions being 
observed by the holders of road transport licences. But 
it has attempted to secure this, without direct compulsion, 
by means of a joint council of the industry itself, through 
which agreed rates of wages and conditions of employment 
could be laid down. The trouble is that these conditions, 
agreed upon by the representative organisations of master- 
carriers and transport workers, are not being by any 
means generally observed. They are especially apt to 
be ignored by many holders of “C” licences—that is, 
by auxiliary carriers who do not ply for hire, but transport 
their own goods. The numerous breaches of the agreed 
conditions have now induced both parties to the agreement 
to ask the Government to enforce the agreed wages by 
law; and the Government’s answer to this week’s 
deputation from the industry seems to bind it to legislation 
if conformity cannot be secured in other ways. As no 
other way seems to be open, presumably legislation will 
follow; and public wage regulation will make another 
advance. But why should not the Government, while it 
is dealing with the matter, deal with it on general lines, 
by taking power in any industry to make an agreement 





arrived at by representative bodies of employers and 
workers enforceable as a minimum on the entire trade ? 
This power existed, with beneficial effects, during the 
war. Why not resume it ? 


Education to Fourteen and a Half 


The “ fourteen and a half ” amendment to the Education 
Bill has been before Standing Committee of the House 
of Commons this week. Sponsored by the School Age 
Council and supported by the County Councils Association 
and other influential bodies, it proposes a compromise be- 
tween those who really want to raise the school age to 
fifteen and those who wish merely to pretend to raise it, 
while leaving the door wide open to exemptions for so- 
called “ beneficial” employment. Under the proposed 
amendment, exemptions would begin only at fourteen 
and a half; so that each child would at any rate get a 
half year’s extra schooling. This would be unsatisfactory 
enough, especially if the date for bringing the Act into 
force is left in the distant future. But as the Govern- 
ment flatly refuses to drop the exemption clause, on -the 
ground that it was promised in the General Election, 
there is a good deal to be said for a compromise which 
would restrict exemptions to children over fourteen and 
a half, and at the same time bring the Bill more promptly 
into operation. So far, the Government is resisting all 
efforts at compromise ; but it is to be hoped that the great 
preponderance of public opinion in favour of effectively 
raising the school age will induce it to change its mind 


Police and Public 


The police charge upon the meeting in Thurloe Square 
on Sunday night has raised a political issue of first-class 
importance. Sir John Simon’s explanation in the House 
evaded the issuz. We do not doubt that wild things were 
said by individuals in the crowd, but they do not con- 
stitute any defence of the police action. The facts stated 
in a letter we publish to-day from Mr. John Strachey are 
not, we gather, in dispute. And an astonishing body of 
evidence has poured this week into newspaper offices and 
into the office of the National Council for Civil Liberties 
from eye-witnesses who agree that the meeting in Thurloe 
Square was completely orderly until the mounted police 
charged it. The letters of protest come from people of 
all kinds and any or no party ; from barristers, solicitors, 
journalists and citizens of all classes. We have ourselves 
seen or heard the evidence of about forty eye-witnesses ; 
most of their statements have already been submitted to 
Sir John Simon. If the police are to retain in this country 
their high reputation, there is urgent need for the inquiry 
asked for by many members of Parliament led by 
three barristers representing the three political parties. 
Two points need immediate elucidation. Mr. Strachey 
was told not to hold his meeting within half a mile of the 
Albert Hall. Thurloe Square was deliberately chosen 
because it was half a mile from the blackshirt meeting. 
Why, then, was it broken up? Secondly, if the meeting 
was considered obstructive or dangerous, why was the 
crowd charged without warning ? We have never before 
heard of a meeting being dispersed without a preliminary 
warning to the Chairman. 

All MSS. and letters should be addressed to the Editor, at 10 Great 


Turnstile, High Holborn, London, W.C.1. The postage on this 
issue is : Inland, td. ; Foreign, 14d. ; Canada, 1d. 
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THE RETURN TO ANARCHY 


Tue outcome so far of the Locarno proceedings before 
the League Council has been a success for Nazi and 
Fascist diplomacy and a defeat for the Western democracies. 
The success is due to the fact that, whereas the nationalist 
dictatorships are wholehearted in their repudiation of the 
whole idea of collective security, the “ national ” Govern- 
ments in the Western democracies are half-hearted in 
their defence of the collective system and both sceptical 
and muddle-headed as to the difference between it and a 
return to alliances and balance of power politics. 

Hitler’s tactics have, from the beginning, been clear— 
they are, in fact, the policy outlined in Mein Kampf and 
consistently pursued by the Nazi Government. They 
consist in driving a wedge between the British and French 
Governments in such a way as to gain the friendship of 
the former and to obtain a free hand for Germany in 
East and Central Europe. France, isolated and frightened, 
is then either to be bullied into acquiescing in Germany’s 
free hand or to take the consequences of defying the 
might of the Third Reich. 

The White Paper proposals may be regarded as an 
Anglo-French attempt to recreate the collective system by 
persuading Germany to recognise an obligation not to 
break treaties unilaterally and to submit disputes for legal 
settlement in exchange for a promise to consider her 
proposals for coming back into the League and to remedy 
any outstanding grievances she might still have. Unfor- 
tunately, this attempt was vitiated at the outset by 
adulteration with pre-war balance of power conceptions. 
To invite Italy to act as guarantor of the collective system 
in Europe even while she is destroying it, with some 
success, in Africa, was in itself enough to smother the 
proposals in mocking laughter. Nor could either France 
or Britain have thought the notion of policing the German 
bank of the Rhine practicable. The British, no doubt, 
thought it a good bargaining counter: Germany, the 
British may have hoped, could repudiate it with a flourish 
and agree to the rest, while France could gracefully yield 
on this point and stand firm on the other conditions. 
If this was the idea, it was a failure : Germany still refuses 
any legal settlement and M. Flandin, with his elections in 
sight, insists that the proposals are one and indivisible. 

The situation at present is that each of the two 
democracies is being blackmailed by its pet dictator and 
that the two are in serious danger of quarrelling over the 
concessions to be made to each. The British Government 
wish to negotiate on Hitler’s counter-proposals with the 
White Paper; the French Government wish to end 
sanctions against Italy and to bribe Mussolini to become 
a policeman by allowing him to keep the spoils of the 
robbery for which the world has condemned him. 

France and Great Britain will not quarrel irrevocably. 
They quarrel as husbands and wives sometimes do—all 
the more bitterly and frequently because they know that 
they cannot part. Their fates are too closely interwoven ; 
strategically a rupture is too dangerous and as democracies 
they still stand for a common view of what constitutes 
civilisation, whereas the nationalist dictatorships are the 
negation of that view. In both countries public opinion 


is still too strong to allow statesmen to leave off paying 
lip service to collective security. The recent joint resolu- 





tion of the Trade Union and Socialist Internationals was 
significant and there are powerful elements in the Right 
and Centre parties, hopelessly divided though they are in 
both countries, which would prevent a break between the 
Western democracies and an open confession of failure 
to keep the collective system alive. 

Some agreement will, therefore, be patched up between 
Great Britain and France after protracted and devious 
negotiations through diplomatic channels. The French 
elections influence the French Government and are likely 
to be influenced, in their turn, by the danger of an Anglo- 
French breach. If public opinion allows it, the result to 
be announced, probably only after the election, is likely 
to be some kind of lame compromise which will include 
a deal with Mussolini on terms even worse than the 
Laval-Hoare proposals. There are even ominous sug- 
gestions of rewarding the aggressor with a Franco-British 
loan! At the same time, Hitler would perhaps return to 
the League on virtually his own terms; the whole 
obscured and tempered by some kind of Anglo-Franco- 
Belgian arrangements (with or without Italian support) 
that will be too ambiguous to act as a deterrent against 
war and sufficiently entangling to assure our being in- 
volved if war breaks out. Then we shall really be back at 
the intolerable situation which led to war in 1914. 

The only right policy would still be to make an attempt 
to revive the collective system. Great Britain would have 
to make her position unambiguous ; we could insist on 
full consideration of any proposals for peaceful change— 
including colonial and marketing revision—which Germany 
could advance, but we should have to satisfy France with 
an all-European treaty of mutual assistance, with or without 
Germany in the League. The French would then have 
to agree to an oil and shipping embargo being added to 
the existing sanctions against Italy and to maintain 
sanctions until that country has been compelled to con- 
clude peace on terms consistent with the Covenant. On 
those lines the Western democracies could entirely regain 
control of Europe. But we have little hope of them now 
attempting to do anything of the kind. 

It looks indeed as if the drift back to international anarchy 
and a gradual disintegration of the collective system will 
continue at an increasing rate in the next few months. 
In that case the time is coming when all those who showed 
through the Peace Ballot and the moral revolt against the 
Hoare-Laval proposals that they were in earnest about 
the collective system must make up their minds where 
they stand as regards rearmament and war. 

The Government have betrayed their election pledges 
because, as Mr. Baldwin explained on the occasion of 
the Hoare-Laval scandal, they were unaware that selling 
the victim, whom we had promised to protect, to the 
aggressor, whom we were pledged to stop, was inconsistent 
with those pledges. They are returning to a precarious 
balance of power system in which there is no distinction 
between self-defence and the use of war as an instrument 
of national policy. 

The Government and their supporters have freely 
charged those who wished to be honest about sanctions 
with being bellicose because they believed that to stand 
by the Covenant involved less risk of war than to return 
to international anarchy. Is it not time that the realist 
supporters of the League in this country made it clear 
that whereas they are prepared, in the last resort, to run 
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the risks of having to fight as policemen in defence of an 
international order, they are not prepared to fight for 
alliances or the balance of power or to uphold the present 
Government’s views of British vital interests in overseas 
markets, colonies and concessions ? 

Those are the things for which the Government, as 
quite clearly revealed in their White Paper on Defence, are 
prepared to fight. But to most of those who voted in the 
Peace Ballot they are not worth the bones of a single 
British soldier. 


PARIS REFLECTIONS 


** Germany,” he said, “is the language of the future. Of a 


very bad future.”—From a novel by Colm Brogan. 


A Frencu friend, just back from London, was baffled to find 
that a large part of England had—as he put it—‘‘ gone frantic 
over Poincaré and the Ruhr.” “A bit late in the day,” he 
said, “isn’t it?” 

It is. For it may be well to remember that Locarno came 
after the Ruhr and marked the end of the Ruhr policy. This 
policy was condemned by the French people in the election 
of 1924, and Locarno opened a new and happier phase in 
Franco-German relations. Locarno was not a by-product of 
the Treaty of Versailles ; it was a reaction against it, for the 
** spirit of Locarno ” was the spirit of peace and reconciliation. 
Curious how that once enormously popular phrase has now 
been totally forgotten in England. Locarno put an end to the 
possibility of French military adventures on German soil ; 
and while the British guarantee protected both France and 
Germany against aggression, it is well to recall that in 1925 
—when Germany was (temporarily) weaker than France—it 
was she and not France who was most delighted with Locarno. 
Stresemann considered it the masterpiece of his diplomacy : 
*“ We got 100 per cent. of what we wanted,” he wrote in his 
Memoirs. The demilitarised zone did not worry him: 
guaranteed as it was by Great Britain (with whom France 
would never quarrel) it was a valuable German contribution 
to European goodwill. It should not be forgotten that, on 
the Rhine, Germany is strategically in a vastly better position 
than France. The demilitarisation of the historical “ spring- 
board of invasion ’”’—this time voluntarily accepted by Germany 
—was reassuring to the French, and increased their confidence 
in a happier relationship with Germany. 

In 1925 Germany needed Locarno more than France did. 
But, for the sake of a lasting peace, France was glad to sign 
it. In 1936 France needed Locarno more than did Germany, 
and Hitler tore it up, despite his promise last May to leave 
intact this “ valuable contribution to peace,” as he himself 
called it. 

He delivered his speech three weeks after the signing of the 
Franco-Soviet Pact. At that time he did not declare the two 
pacts to be incompatible, and merely asked for “ juridical 
explanations.” Actually, Laval had, before signing the Pact, 
taken every precaution against the “incompatibility ” of the 
two pacts. Legal experts—both British and French—had 
agreed that it was all right. And it may also be worth recalling 
that Laval had for weeks been in consultation with London 
before signing the Pact, and that this was signed with the 
express approval of the British Government. Moreover, 
Hitler could have received his “ juridical explanations ” from 
the Hague Court if he had wanted them ; but he preferred a 
different course more in keeping with Nazi legal ideas. ‘“ We 
are not going to be dragged round international courts,” he 
proclaimed in his Munich speech, “ for no international court 
has the same responsibility towards the German people as I 
have.” A phrase worth painting over the facade of the new 
League building at Geneva to celebrate Germany’s proposed 
return to the League! 

To every Frenchman the purpose of Hitler’s coup of 
March 7th was as clear as daylight; and the French were 





naturally startled by the altogether different reactions it pro- 
duced in England. It was all very well to say that the 
demilitarised zone was “a remnant of Versailles”; but it 
had -been accepted voluntarily ; and one also had to consider 
the practical implications of Hitler’s action. The demilitarised 
zone, without fortifications, was, after all, a deterrent to 
Germany’s military expansion in the East. Germany had, of 
course, a moral “ right ” to defend herself against unprovoked 
French aggression: but one may ask whether the French 
would ever have attacked Germany at the risk of being beaten, 
and with the certainty of violating the Treaty of Locarno and 
so bringing England in on Germany’s side ? 

No. Hitler was not afraid of a spontaneous French invasion. 
But his exposed position on the Rhine did not square with his 
plans for the Danube and elsewhere. Mutual assistance 
against the aggressor was the one thing to be discouraged. 
The “ Locarno spirit” had served its purpose, and he now 
felt strong enough to dispense withit. ‘“ The end of Locarno,” 
one Frenchman said, “ is the beginning of Mittel-Europa.” 

But was it necessary for Hitler to tear up Locarno? Could 
he not have obtained its peaceful revision? The chances are 
that he could have. In his last Reichstag speech Hitler com- 
plained of the irresponsiveness of France. He claimed to 
have offered France his friendship time and again; but the 
French had preferred to make friends with the U.S.S.R., at 
the risk of turning Paris into a branch office of the Third 
International. He, Hitler, had the mission of protecting the 
French against their own folly, and of protecting European 
Civilisation against the plague of Bolshevism (Nazi Germany 
being, of course, the fine fleur of European civilisation). 

But the truth is that both France and England had given 
Hitler every chance to revise Locarno peacefully (since it 
“had ” to be revised). In my last article, written a few days 
before March 7th, I referred to the plan of a round-table 
conference, which was being seriously examined in both 
French and British diplomatic quarters. At such a conference 
Germany would be asked to state her grievances ; and its pro- 
visional programme included such items as Germany’s return 
to the League, a strengthening of collective security, colonies 
for Germany, and the revision of Locarno. For, in spite of 
all the arguments in favour of the zone, both France and 
England were prepared last month to re-examine the situation. 
Germany knew that perfectly well. 

On February 29th France 
towards satisfying Germany. 
interview appeared in a Paris paper in which Hitler 
made an emotional appeal to France: “ Let us be friends.’ 
The French Government took him at his word, and im- 
mediately instructed the French Ambassador in Berlin to 
ask Hitler on what terms he wished to be friends with 
France. Hitler said that he would reply in a few days, and 
asked the meeting fo be kept secret. A week later Locarno 
was torn up: that was Hitler’s reply. Unfortunately there 
was nobody in Berlin to let the story leak out, though it was 
strongly suspected in Paris at the time that some kind of 
conversations had started. For, as it happened, the Jouvenel 
interview had produced a crop of articles, especially in the 
press of the Left, and signed by people of such standing as 
M. Bastid, the President of the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of the Chamber, urging the Government to “talk to him 
at once: and there was every reason to suppose that the 
Government would not ignore this campaign. 

Actually, that was not the first attempt to have been made 
by France to “talk to him.” Laval had made repeated 
overtures to Hitler; but they had led to nothing. In 
December he refused point-blank to discuss a Western air 
pact. 

The repudiation of Locarno, though not altogether un- 
expected, caused anger and consternation in France. There 
was a general feeling that war had come a great deal nearer. 
The trick Hitler had played on the French Ambassador was 
a good demonstration of his “ peaceful intentions ” and of his 
diplomatic methods. 


took an important step 
On February 28th a Hitler 


But, all things considered, the country 
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took it more calmly than might have been expected. The 
Government showed extraordinary moderation in the circum- 
stances. The choice lay between beating Hitler at his own 
game, and appealing to the League and to the Locarno 
guarantors. One or two members of the Cabinet proposed 
immediate mobilisation—which was the one thing Hitler was 
really afraid of. But counsels of moderation prevailed. But 
although there were few Frenchmen, and scarcely any French 
generals (whatever the Vdlkischer~Beobachter may say to the 
contrary), in favour of strong action, a large number of people 
here felt, especially during the first days of the London con- 
ference, that France had been poorly rewarded for her 
moderation. The enthusiasm set loose in England by Hitler’s 
“ twenty-five years of peace ” caused general dismay in France. 
One might know better, the French said, what Hitler’s promises 
were worth. In France there were no illusions on the subject. 
It was only too clear to the French that in repudiating Locarno 
his object was to secure as quickly as possible a free hand in 
the East, and, having done his worst there, to tackle the West 
next—if the West was foolish or weak enough, in the first 
place, to let him go ahead in the East. 

One may, of course, say that he has promised non-aggression 
pacts to his Eastern neighbours. But what, the French ask, 
are these pacts worth? What is to stop him from tearing 
them up on the flimsiest of pretexts, just as he tore up Locarno ? 
Actually, before even the pacts have been signed, Hitler has 
already indicated a few possible pretexts for tearing them up 
when the time comes. Through her treaty with Russia, he 
said, Czechoslovakia was in danger of becoming an outpost of 
Bolshevism in Europe. (Some day, when it suits him, he 
may declare that this has happened, and that “it can’t be 
tolerated.”) As for Poland, he declared that she was naturally 
entitled to an outlet to the sea; “ but it is most regrettable,” 
he added, “ that this outlet should have to go through former 
German territory.” And the German paper Ost/and contains 
the following interpretation of Hitler’s offer of a non-aggression 
pact to Lithuania : 

Not only the conclusion of the Pact but also its further existence 
will depend on Lithuania’s good conduct. That means that the 
non-aggression pact will remain in force only so long as Lithuania 
fulfils her obligations towards Memel. 

And who is to decide whether or not she fulfils her obligations 
except Herr Hitler himself ? 

All this is in keeping with Gauleiter Wagner’s theory of 
international law: “‘ Even if we have violated a treaty nobody 
has the right to condemn us. What profits Germany is Right. 
What harms Germany is Wrong. And what the Fithrer 
decides is Right for ali time.” 

The French consider that Britain will inevitably help them 
in case of a German attack in the West, and that, in any case, 
there is no great danger of such an attack for the present. 
But the impression that Hitler has “ got away with it,” and 
that “treaty violation pays,” has left the French with the 
unhappy feeling that the League and all that it stands for have 
suffered a serious setback. They are prepared to examine 
Hitler’s peace proposals ; only, in their view, these proposals 
are completely worthless unless they are embodied in an 
effective League system of “ indivisible peace” and mutual 
assistance. That, according to the French, would be the main 
job for a World Conference. If the conference fails in this, 
it will mean the end—this time the final end—of the League, a 
feeble attempt to return to the pre-war system of alliances, 
and, ultimately, a free rein for Hitler in the East—to begin 
with. 

There is just one more point. Mr. Wickham Steed and 
others have written in the French Left-wing press that England 
would have acted differently if Laval had supported sanctions 
against Italy more whole-heartedly. The question has given 
rise to some interesting discussion—and it is hard to say which 
opinion is the right one. There are some who agree with 
Mr. Steed ; there are others who say that England would not 
have acted any differently now, whatever Laval had done in 
the past, and that Laval was a wise man not to have com- 


pletely sacrificed Italy’s friendship for England’s ““ momentary 
imperialist whim” (to show that the Laval-versus-League 
argument carries no weight in England they point to the 
scarcity of references to Laval in the anti-French and pro- 
German utterances in the British press); lastly, there are 
those who say that however slow and reluctant (“ for he knew 
what Germany was up to ”), Laval nevertheless carried out his 
duty to the League, and went as far—not very far—as England 
would push him. There is perhaps a bit of truth in all three 
arguments. ALEXANDER WERTH 
Paris, March 24th. 


IN THE RHINELAND 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT ON THE FRENCH SIDE OF THE 
FRONTIER] 


“Tue Germans have remilitarised the Rhineland and we 
have manned the Maginot line,” many Alsatians and 
Lorrainers will say to one in almost triumphant tones, now 
that the first shock of March 7th is over and an international 
détente appears to have been achieved. Some of the less 
exposed provinces of France, unsupported by the essential 
fatalism of frontier peoples, were the most panic-stricken. 
One heard of villages where the women would not do their 
Monday’s washing on March 9th—they preferred to leave 
dirty linen for the Germans—and in Longwy all the trunks 
and suitcases were rapidly sold out. But there were some 
anxious days in Strasbourg and Metz, too. People rushed 
to the savings banks, and in Strasbourg in the first few days 
4,000,000 francs were taken out. Here, too, only the trunk- 
makers did any business; book-sellers complained that no 
one bought books and hételiers that no one travelled. In 
Metz the shopkeepers lost the custom of the soldiers of the 
garrison—about a sixth of the whole population—who went 
to man the fortifications. 

Strasbourg’s position is peculiar, ‘for the city is only some 
three kilometres from the Rhine frontier, and it lies now in 
a very bog of fortifications. If you drive from the town to 
the river, when you have passed the newly occupied barracks 
built by the Germans long before 1914, you find yourself in 
a wilderness of unobtrusive fortification ; often you are only 
made aware of General Maginot because a couple of poilus— 
still bleus to-day—glare inquiringly from an obscure little 
dug-out. (Across the Rhine, your Alsatian friend will tell 
you, signs of the same sort of thing have long been visible.) 
But the fortifications stretch around and far behind Strasbourg, 
too, and the Strasbourgeois know that they would need to 
evacuate the moment war became imminent, if only because 
the town would be deprived of its food supplies. 

It is probably inevitable that both experts and laymen 
should think of the next war in terms of the last. In 
Strasbourg people do not bother themselves about the danger 
from the air. In the last war, they were behind the German 
lines and not worth bombing. As for gas, they take that 
menace lightly, insisting that the wind nearly always blows 
from the west! Faith in the Maginot fortifications is great. 
People do not take the new demilitarisation proposals very 
seriously, nor the chance of an international guard. They are 
convinced that, promise what he may, Hitler will fortify his 
side of the frontier, and they look forward to a literal impasse— 
a kind of Chinese wall between France and Germany in case 
of war. 

Politically, the chief importance of Germany’s remilitarisation 
of the Rhineland lies in the fact that if Hitler one fine day 
sees fit to brush aside by Divine Right the treaty rights of 
Austria or Czechoslovakia the French will be paralysed ; 
hitherto they could themselves have marched into the de- 
militarised zone. One cannot, however, regard Alsace-Lorraine 
as permanently safeguarded before the German drive, 
especially if aero-military science has more surprises up its 
sleeve. All the old Middle-Kingdom country, including also 
Holland, Belgium, Luxembourg and Switzerland can be 
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claimed by true believers in Rassentheorie. Every German, 
however correctly he wishes to speak, will sooner or later 
let slip the assertion that, after all, the inhabitants of all these 
countries or provinces are “ really German,” since they are 
often blond and speak a German dialect. In Nazi school- 
books published after Hitler became Chancellor one reads, 
for instance, that the French who took Alsace-Lorraine 
without holding a plebiscite were intent upon robbing Germany 
of her only raw material, the potash around Mulhouse. “ The 
Alsatian is and remains German” ; possibly, it is conceded, 
he was not keen to belong to Weimar Germany, but he will 
look more and more to the purified Germany of Hitler. . . . 

Now the Alsatian may despise the French and curse their 
administrative inefficiency and over-centralisation. He may 
desire a local legislature ; even the idea of independence on 
the Swiss model may sometimes attract him. Strasbourg is 
run with something of the open-handedness of a Swiss or 
German municipality. And it should be observed that 
Alsatians dislike Jews. But the great revolution of 1789 
bound Alsace close to France ; the tradition of 1789, blended 
in a curious way with the clericalism which insists upon the 
retention of the Concordat in Alsace and Lorraine alone, 
powerfully survives. Unlike the Swiss, the Alsatians have 
never shown themselves to be susceptible te Nazi propaganda. 
“We know the Germans and their bullying ways,” they say, 
disdainfully. The Alsatians, unlike the English, do not 
forget what the Nazi system means, and since March 7th they 
have been reminded, it is said, by one or two deserters from 
the German Army who have swum across the Rhine because 
they could bear Germany no longer. In direct contradiction 
to the Nazi school-books the fact is that in Weimar days the 
federalism of Germany offered some attraction to Alsace, but 
Hitler’s drastic centralisation and persecution of the Catholic 
Church have alienated the last sympathies of the Alsatians. 
As for Lorraine, one has only to compare the town of Metz 
with that of Strasbourg to see that there is even less room for 
German attraction. The citizens of Metz regard with tolerant 
amusement the overgrown neo-romanesque buildings planted 
among them by the Germans, and even the saint outside the 
cathedral who has the features of Kaiser Wilhelm II. Both 
Alsace and Lorraine may be said to approve the recent policy 
of the Sarraut Cabinet, and it is not thought that the election 
results in this part of France will register much change. 

It is a startling experience, indeed, to travel only an hour in 
the train north from Metz into the Grand Duchy of Luxem- 
bourg. -From intensely fortified Alsace and Lorraine, one 
suddenly arrives among 300,000 people who dare to live 
between France and Germany with nothing but 300 soldiers 
and the dismantled fortifications of bygone centuries to protect 
them. In Luxembourg there seems to have been no panic 
at all after March 7th, though the people have the disagreeable 
recollection behind them of the German occupation from 
1914 to 1918. Though the Luxcmbourgeois, also, dislike 
Jews, and though they suspect the Belgians of having tried 
to swallow their country in 1919, they are unanimously hostile 
to Germany. Their sympathies are definitely, though not 
uncritically, French. The Luxembourgeois, like the Alsatians, 
are democratic and individualist, and hitherto quite indifferent 
to the Nordic call to arms. They have a further strength 
against propagandists, that they are without social distress ; 
for this little paradise is not only completely disarmed, it is 
also without unemployment. Thus it seems to live in a world 
of its own, and while the rest of Europe is obsessed with the 
fear of oncoming war the Luxembourgeois refuse to believe 
in the danger, even though they are now to live with the 
German Army on their doorstep. 

There is, however, an undercurrent of resentment and 
distrust both in Lorraine and Luxembourg, and not only on 
the Left, against the iron kings who, undisturbed by Hitler’s 
latest coup, are busily supplying Germany with iron for her 
rearmament. In Luxembourg German coke and coal are 
used to work iron ore, which, though about 20 per cent. is 
indigenous, mostly comes from Lorraine. The biggest 





Luxembourg concern has works in Lorraine and also a big 
furnace in the Saar. Luxembourg is, moreover, governed 
largely by people associated with the iron industry. No one 
accuses these people of trifling with the independence of their 
country, but it has to be remembered that, after Belgium, 
Luxembourg’s partner in a customs union, Germany is 
Luxembourg’s biggest customer. With her heavy industry 
entanglements, Luxembourg, however un-Nazi her people 
may be, has thus a considerable interest in the Nazi regime, 
and the Luxembourg industrialists were appalled by French 
talk of applying sanctions to Germany. Luxembourg is, 
however, so deeply involved with France and Belgium that 
one may hope that she creates an international focus which 
inhibits conflict more effectually than her example inspires 
disarmament. E. W. 
Luxembourg, March 22nd. 


A LONDON DIARY 


Watkine in the streets in the neighbourhood of the Albert 
Hall after the dispersal of the meeting in Thurloc Square on 
Sunday night, I found people in a state of furious indignation. 
They were not politically minded people who had come for 
the meeting, but casual spectators who had seen for the first 
time in their lives a public meeting charged by mounted 
police and entirely unoffending citizens severely knocked 
about, and sometimes arrested with a good deal of violence, 
for no obvious reason. A friend of mine who was not part 
of any anti-Fascist demonstration but a mere spectator heard 
two police constables talking. One said that he wished 
“that we could treat this crowd like we did the Germans in 
1914.” My friend asked whether they thought that the right 
way of treating a London crowd. The policeman replied 
that he was talking to his colleague and my friend retorted that 
he had overheard the remark and would report it. I do not 
suggest that that is typical of the attitude of the London police. 
Indeed, most of the foot constables appear to have behaved 
with their usual skill and decency. But I have before me the 
written testimony of some forty observers—most of them 
people with no axe to grind at all—who agree that the mounted 
police acted as if orderly London citizens could be knocked 
over with staves, pushed over or trampled on by horses 
without anybody having the right to complain. Complaints were 
treated with contempt. I think there is no doubt at all 
that apart from police interference the mecting in Thurloc 
Square would have passed completely quietly and that these 
police tactics are raising an entirely new spirit amongst the 
London population, which has hitherto had a friendly attitude 
towards the police and which, in so far as I could judge, was 
horrified to find them behaving in a way which seemed 
illegal, provocative and totally unnecessary. 
* + * 

Inside the Albert Hall the interruptions were frequent but 
rather feeble. One man after another stood up and said, 
‘“‘ Fascism means war” or something of that kind. In cach 
case he was set upon by a number of Blackshirts and thrown 
out, sometimes with unnecessary violence. The technique 
of chucking out has certainly greatly improved since the 
brutal knuckle-duster tactics which made the Olympia 
demonstration hideous. Some of the interrupters were, 
however, seriously hurt, and one man, who is still in 
St. George’s Hospital, was on the danger list for some 
hours after being thrown out. At the beginning of 
the meeting, Sir Oswald announced that arrangements had 
been made between the Fascists and the police to have inter- 
rupters handed into custody after they were ejected. But the 
police seem not, in fact, to have arrested any interrupter, and 
one policeman who was questioned on the subject laughed 
at the idea that they should do so. The Fascists seem to have 
a peculiar grudge against the press. During the lull following 
one of Sir Oswald’s outbursts against the Jews, a Fascist 
official near the press table (on which, by the way, there were 
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large empty spaces reserved for “the Italian press” and 
“the German press’) was heard to shout in anger, “ You 
reporters take that down, damn you!” An odd incident 
which has not been generally reported was the attempted 
display in one of the boxes of a banner draped by four young 
Catholic women, needless to say unconnected with any 
Communist organisation, denouncing the treatment of 
Catholics by the Nazis in Germany. 
* - * 


What troubled me most about the meeting was the deteriora- 
tion of Sir Oswald Mosley. He now models his oratory on 
Hitler’s technique. He used once to be interested in reasoned 
argument and although I never agreed with his economics, 
they were worth taking seriously. But on Sunday he tried 
the Fiihrer’s revivalist trick. The musicians would describe 
it as “ canonic form ”—the announcement of a theme fol- 
lowed by the same theme over and over again in different 
keys till all are woven together in a single humming texture. 
Its effect is to produce the maximum of passion and the 
minimum of thought. It is best described as ju-ju. The 
climax of Sir Oswald’s speech was a terrific and indiscriminate 
denunciation of the Jewish people. Two years ago Sir Oswald 
was above this. His wife, Lady Cynthia, was herself 
partly Jewish and a singularly sincere, simple and charming 
person. Sir Oswald used to have many good friends among 
cultivated Jews. Yet on Sunday night he boasted that while 
there had been no anti-Semitic movement in England a few 
years ago, it was now large and rapidly increasing. Sir 
Oswald is, of course, stimulated to play on‘this theme by its 
popularity with a number of unthinking middle-class people. 
It was terrible to see how delighted they were at every abusive 
reference to the Jews; the extent of their unreason can be 
judged by the fact that there were hisses and yells of “ Jew ” 
at the mention of the names not only of Sir Philip Sassoon, 
but also of Mr. D. N. Pritt and Sir Thomas Inskip, both of 
whom are, I believe, as Aryan as I or Sir Oswald Mosley. 
People who complain that it is unwise to give Sir Oswald 
publicity by counter-demonstrations should remember that 
with the example of Nazi Germany in front of them and the 
memory of recent attacks on the Jews in the East End, it is 
inevitable that the deliberate cultivation of anti-Semitism 
should lead to demonstrations on the other side. In answer 
to a question the other day in the House of Commons on recent 
anti-Semitic activities in the East End, Sir John Simon very 
properly pointed out that : 

a man is breaking the law if, with regard to any section of the 
community, he uses language of injury, abuse and provocation to 
such an extent that he is in fact encouraging people themselves to be 
violent or to behave without respect to the rights of those whom he 
attacks. 

* * - 


Looking through the papers recently I have been impressed 
with the difficulties of a policeman’s job. I do not mean only 
on the gala occasions when the orders are to disperse crowds 
and, if necessary, break heads. I refer to the ordinary dark 
night in mean streets when there is nothing heroic to do and 
no chance of earning a good mark except perhaps by preventing 
a felony which the magistrate may or may not think was 
intended. If the man is poor and has no home of his own and 
shows a suspicious interest in other people’s homes the magis- 
trates will usually say that the arrest was justified and 
will often convict. But you can never be sure. I’ve noticed 
a lot of cases recently where the magistrates have dismissed 
charges of “ loitering with intent ” on the simple ground that 
there was no evidence. At Sutton Juvenile Court, for instance, 
a lad was charged because a policeman saw him look at several 
bicycles and finally run off. The magistrate accepted the 
boy’s story that he was waiting for some friends outside a 
cinema and ran instead of walking home because it was a cold 
night. Boys have to be careful as well as policemen. Then 


there were some railway workers charged at Rye Lane, Peck- 
ham, with loitering in two shop doorways. When arrested 
tiey were “ defiant” and “ refused to be searched,” but as 


there was no evidence against them the magistrates let them 
go with a caution not to be “saucy.” A gardener, aged 
fifty-six, whose address was a Salvation Army Hostel was 
charged at Amherst Road, Hackney, with being a suspected 
person. He had a pair of shears and said he was looking for 
work. Apparently that was just what he was doing; anyway 
the magistrate took a lenient view. Auother man was charged 
at Bow Street with trying the door of a car and trying to get 
on to a window-sil! at a theatre. The magistrate decided that 
he was interested in chorus girls, not in theft. In another case 
the magistrate at Clerkenwell thought the evidence a “ bit too 
thin ” when three men were charged because they “ peered ” 
into cars. A labeurer of no fixed abode was charged with 
loitering with intent at Epsom. He said the reason why he 
“ went by the side of an empty house ” was because he wanted 
to make a note of a place to sleep when it was warmer. He 
too was dismissed with a caution. And so the list goes on. 
Moral: don’t be shabby or out of work, and if you are, move 
on quickly. Otherwise a conscientious constable is bound to 
be suspicious about your views on private property. Some- 
times the magistrate will believe you. Sometimes he won’t. 
The risk is not worth taking. 


© * * 


Lord Rothermere’s Sunday Dispatch of the 22nd said, under 
the heading of “ Fleet Street’s Suggestion,” that : 
the proposed international force (English and Italians) in the Rhine- 
land was suggested to Eden by G. Ward Price, of the Daily Mail 
and Sunday Dispatch. 
The Daily Mail of Tuesday 24th said : 


In the light of these facts it is amazing that the Locarno Powers 
should havé put forward seriously the proposal to intermingle British 
and Italian detachments for the purpose of patrolling the German 
side of the frontier. 


and 


From all quarters comment is heard on the ridiculous proposal of 
the Locarno Powers that Italy, smarting under the imposition of 
sanctions, should be asked to provide troops to act alongside British 
troops in policing the Rhine, with all the accompanying dangers of 
friction. CRITIC 


THIS ENGLAND 


Our prize of s/- fer the contribution at the head of the 
column goes this week to L. B. Duckworth. 

All cuttings should be addressed to “This England,” 10 
Great Turnstile, High Holborn, W.C.1. 


I hate harrowing plays. Love on the Dole made me cry with rage 
—to think that one of the greatest of arts had been used to upset 
people so.—Evelyn Millaré, woman dramatist in an interview in 
The Era. 


Pressure on space was so great that Miss Diana Mills, in evening 
dress, had to be content with a seat in the part of the club reserved 
for visitors in day clothes.—Evening Standard. 


Nearly one hundred suggestions for the form of the national 
memorial to King George have been received by the Lord Mayor 
of London, Sir Percy Vincent. They include the following: A 
statue of King George on the summit of a column “ at least roo ft. 
higher than any existing building in the British Empire.”—Daily 
Telegraph. 


Defects in national education are chiefly responsible for shortage 
of recruits. Religious education condemning preparation for war 
as being inconsistent with Christ’s teaching creates a moral conscience 
of predominating influence.—Letter in Daily Mail. 


A reference to the soothing and unifying power of music was made 
by Mr. William Whitelaw, chairman of the L.N.E.R., speaking at 
a choral concert given by the L.N.E.R. Edinburgh Choir in the Music 
Hall, Edinburgh, last night. Mr. Whitelaw remarked that there was 
a great and important conference sitting in London at present, with 
people of different nations, who found it almost impossible to believe 
in the faith and good intentions and the possible friendship of the other. 

If only that conference of representatives of France and Germany 
and other nations could just stand up and sing for half an hour, they 
would find it easier te work for the peace and harmony of the werld, 
said Mr. Whitelaw, amid applause.—Scotsman. 
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TOURISM AND WORLD 
RECOVERY 


Tue international tourist traffic has been one of the principal 
victims of the world economic crisis. Before the war, it was 
broadly true that a man with money in the bank could travel 
in civilised countries practically wherever he liked with the 
minimum of formality. There was no difficulty about changing 
his money into any currency he wanted at a recognised and 
stable rate of exchange, or about changing it back again, or 
carrying money to and fro across national frontiers. In the 
good old days, travel was free—in the sense that only poverty 
prevented people from going about the worid pretty much as 
they chose. 

That splendid freedom never came back after 1914. Ever 
since then travel has been obstructed by a mass of what the 
French call paperasserie. Passports and visas, and fees for 
obtaining them, increased and multiplied; and customs 
officials presented travellers with more and more unintelligible 
bills, often including mysterious charges which varied according 
to the nationality of the traveller as well as the provenance of 
his luggage. Residence taxes, special taxes on motor cars, 
and a host of other restrictions made themselves felt as 
deterrents to the voyager. 

Worst of all, however, in the years immediately after the 
war, was the currency trouble, which caused tourist traffic to 
fluctuate wildly as travellers sought out those countries in 
which the depreciation of money was not fully reflected in the 
level of internal prices, and the countries with the “ soundest ” 
monetary systems often became almost prohibitively expensive 
except to the rich. By 1929 most people thought that difficulties 
of that sort were nearly over ; had not all the leading countries 
at last stabilised their currencies on a gold basis? But the 
world crisis soon made mock of these ideas. Currencies came 
unstuck again from gold, one after another; and to currency 
instability was added the new vexation of countless national 
restrictions on the right to move money about. Countries, 
alarmed over their “balances of payment,” set to work to 
restrict the taking abroad. of the national money, or its con- 
version into foreign exchange, until for the citizens of some 
States foreign travel became a privilege only to be enjoyed by 
political favour, and even so to be engaged in—without evasion 
of the law—only on lines of strict economy dictated by the 
rationing of the amount of money allowed to be taken abroad. 

Quite apart from these restrictions, the world economic 
depression struck the tourist traffic a decisive blow. In 1929 
the citizens of the United States are estimated to have spent 
$868,000,000 on foreign travel. In 1934 they spent only 
$187,000,000. In 1929 France received gold $392,000,000 
from foreign tourists; in 1933 she received only gold 
$117,000,000. Whereas before the depression France could 
meet the bulk of her adverse balance of trade out of tourist 
receipts, she can do so now only by restricting imports so 
drastically as to wipe out most of that adverse balance. Some 
countries, moreover, have been hit even harder than France, 
because they have been used to depend on foreign tourists for 
a larger part of their national incomes. There are unfortunately 
no figures for recent years for either Austria or Switzerland, 
which have been among the principal sufferers. But there is 
not the smallest doubt of the heavy fall in these countries’ 
buying power over foreign commodities which their loss of 
tourist receipts has involved. In the case of Italy, despite 
energetic measures to attract tourists, receipts fell from gold 
$137,000,000 in 1929 to gold $59,000,000 in 1932. 

Or take the opposite case of Germany, which used to be a 
great exporter of tourists to all parts of Europe. In 1929 
Germans spent over gold $71,000,000 on foreign travel. In 
1933 they spent $23,000,000, and since then the expenditure 
has fallen further still. General Goring can go hunting in 


Poland as often as he likes ; but the ordinary German, even if 
he be politically unsuspect, does not find it easy, even if he is 
rich, to go gadding abroad. To begin with, he can only take 
with him freely RM 10 per person in money, or, with special 


permission “ in urgent cases,” up to RM 50 more, per calendar 
month of absence. To a few countries with which special 
Conventions exist, he can take, with permission, up to RM 500 
per month; but these countries do not include either Great 
Britain or France. Germany makes great efforts to attract 
tourists from abroad by means of the Reisemark, which is 
obtainable at a considerable discount on the official rate of 
exchange. But she confers no corresponding privileges on her 
own nationals who wish to fare forth into the world. 

These crippling restrictions in Germany and in other coun- 
tries are part of the mechanism of foreign exchange contro! built 
up to protect the national currency. But they are not wholly 
economic measures. They have often a political motive as 
well, since in the new, nationalistic Europe foreign travel is 
widely held to be politically dangerous unless it is kept under 
careful control. It is dangerous for persons used to dictatorship 
to be allowed to travel freely in democratic countries, lest they 
acquire a taste for democracy or spread unfavourable news 
about their dictators in foreign parts. If they must travel at 
all, a “‘ swap ” of tourists between neighbouring dictatorships 
is politically safer than an unregulated freedom for men to 
go where they will. 

It is doubtful if even the lifting of the world depression 
in all countries, or the solution of the currency problem, would 
give back more than a narrowly regulated freedom of movement 
to the citizens of the dictatorship States. It would, however, 
compel even these countries to relax their restrictions to a 
considerable extent. Even tourist traffic from Great Britain, 
where no special restrictions have been imposed since 
the depression, was halved between 1930 and 1934; and 
receipts from foreign tourists in Great Britain fell almost 
in the same proportion. Despite the paperasserie, tourist 
traffic would revive a great deal if there were no real economic 
difficulties in its way. 

Apart from the social and cultural reasons, which are too 
evident to need stressing, there are very strong economic 
reasons for wishing the tourist traffic to revive. Le tourisme 
has been, for a long time past, a vitally important item in the 
balance sheet of international payments. Until the citizens of 
the United States voyage over the world at least as actively as 
they did in 1929, the American banking system is bound to go 
on swallowing up the world’s gold; the commodity trade 
between the United States and Europe is not in the least likely 
to balance. Until Switzerland regains its old positivn as a 
tourist centre for those of moderate means as well as for the 
rich, exports to Switzerland are bound to remain at a low level, 
and depression in the country is bound to be severe. Until the 
question of the French currency is settled one way or another, 
at least for some time to come, French tourist receipts will 
stay low, and the vicious circle of import restrictions which 
keep up the cost of living and further depress the tourist traffic 
will be impossible to break. 

Can anything be done? At long last, the Economic Com- 
mittee of the League of Nations has made a beginning of 
dealing with the question, by issuing a special report upon 
“the tourist traffic considered as an international economic 
factor.”* Most of the facts mentioned in this article are taken 
from this League report, which embodies both a competent 
survey of the problem and a certain number of concrete 
suggestions. The suggestions, however, do not go very far. 
They concern largely the reduction of the endless paperasserie 
which at present obstructs international movement, the scaling 
down or abolition of fees for passports, visas, and other 
necessary documents, and the simplification of customs 
formalities and the elimination of vexatious charges on tourists’ 
goods. They include special proposals for making international! 
road travel easier, among them the abolition of the international 
driving permit, and the lessening of the formalities over the 
taking of motor cars across national frontiers. 

All these suggestions are good and useful, and should be 


* Survey of Tourist Traffic considered as an international economic 
problem. League of Nations: Economic Committee. Geneva 1936. 
No price given. 
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acted on promptly by the League Powers. But, when all is 
said, the real revival of tourism depends chiefly on two things 
—American recovery and the decline of the nationalist spirit 
in dictatorial Europe. Before the depression the Americans 
spent more on foreign travel than the citizens of all the other 
leading countries together; so that America matters more 
than all the League Powers put together. But if we want 
American travel to revive, we must put the least possible 
obstacles in its way ; and that is where the suggestions in the 
League Report come in. 

As for the dictators, it can hardly be hoped that they will 
charg: their spots. For the intellectual isolation of the people 
is te dictator’s strongest weapon. But the less restrictions 
on travel the more democratic countries impose and the 
harder they press for reciprocal concessions, the more un- 
popular dictators who block the free movement of their subjects 
are likely to become. Visas have gone already, between a 
considerable number of countries. Has not the time come, 
in most of the leading League countries, to ask that passports 
shall go too, and travel be made at least as free, apart from 
monetary difficulties, as it was in 1914? Such a gesture would 
strengthen the League, and do at least something in the cause 
of international understanding and world peace. 


LITTLE ARTHUR 


I po not think I cared much for English history as a child ; 
and I have sometimes wondered whether the fault was mine 
or that of Little Arthur’s History. Little Arthur was a book 
obviously addressed to children, and many children, myself 
once among them, do not like being addressed as children. I 
preferred, for example, the ordinary Bible to The Child’s 
Bible. 1 had a strong objection to being treated as though I 
were about five years younger than I actually was. Even 
Little Arthur had its good points, however. It had a memorable 
picture of King Charles I’s last hours with his children—a 
picture that makes it almost impossible for anyone who has 
seen it ever to become an out-and-out Cromwellian. It also 
gave me my first introduction to King Alfred and the cakes, 
to the death of Harold, to the thrilling murder of Thomas a 
Becket and the King’s penitence, to such noble names as 
Richard Coeur de Lion and the Black Prince, to the murder 
of the Princes in the Tower, to Henry VIII and his Bluebeard 
way with wives. But the part of history that lay between one 
of these exciting names or episodes and another scarcely 
interested me. I cared nothing for the Witenagemot and not 
much for the Spanish Armada, and most of the kings seemed 
no great shakes. 

Hence I grew up with none of that ardent affection for 
Little Arthur to which Mr. C. E. Lawrence confesses in his 
introduction to the centenary edition of the book (Murray, 
3s. 6d.). “I remember,” writes Mr. Lawrence, “ the shock 
I had when, in 1880, I discovered that my own treasured copy 
had been given to the local hospital with the compliments of 
the dishonest donor.” I certainly should not have grudged 
my copy to the local hospital, and I should not have minded 
throwing in two or three WNelson’s Royal Readers as 
makeweight. 

Yet, looking at the book fifty years later, I can see that 
the author, Lady Callcott, is a very charming person. 
She likes nearly everybody whom it is possible to like. She 
has a good word for the Britons and a better word for the 
Romans who beat the Britons. She is sorry for anybody who 
is hurt (and, in the course of English history, a considerable 
number of people have been hurt). She always condemns 
cruelty, and yet somehow leaves one with the impression that, in 
the long run, all has been for the best. Consider, for example, 


what the Britons gained from being conquered by the Romans. 
“ They left off staining their skin with the juice of plants, 
and began to wash themselves, and to keep their hair neat, 
and even to put on ornaments like the Romans.” 

Lady Callcott evidently regarded tidy hair as one of the 


prime tests of civilisation. The shocking condition of the 
hair of the Irish about the time when Queen Elizabeth made 
war on them had made a deep impression on her. “ The 
people,” we are told, “lived like wild savages, and even a 
good many of the English who had settled there wore the 
coarse Irish dress, used bows and arrows, and let their hair 
grow filthy and matted, more like the wild Britons you read 
of in the first chapter than like Christian gentlemen.” 

At the same time, Lady Callcott is perfectly aware that there 
are other sins besides keeping the hair untidy. There is the 
sin of gluttony, for example, of which King Henry I died. 
“I must,” she observes to little Arthur, “tell you the cause 
of his death ; for I think it is a good lesson to all of us. He 
had been told by the physicians that he ought not to eat too 
much, but one day a favourite dish was brought to his table 
(I have read that it was potted lampreys), and he ate such a 
quantity that it made him ill, and he died, after he had been 
king for thirty-five years.” Little Arthur might have retorted 
that gluttony cannot be so dangerous a vice after all, if it took 
so long as that to kill King Henry. Lady Callcott, however, 
is an apostle of moderation in all things, as we see from her 
commendation of Henry II: “ King Henry loved hunting 
very well, but he was too wise to hunt much.” Anything in 
the nature of excess was antipathetic to her. In Richard 
Coeur de Lion’s passion for crusading she sees something 
reprehensible rather than romantic. “‘ Many people,” she 
declares, “‘ praise and admire Richard of the Lion’s Heart 
because he was so brave and hardy in war. For my part, 
I should have liked him better if he had thought a little more 
about taking care of his own country, and if he had stayed in 
it and done justice to his people, and encouraged them to be 
good and industrious as his wise father did.” And yet there 
are many modern critics who accuse the school histories of 
inculcating false ideas of glory into children and of setting 
military adventure above exalting the arts of peace ! 

The truth is, Lady Callcott is a moralist, and even a king has 
to be on his best behaviour in order to escape her censure. 
Thus, she sets out by praising King Edward I, but, having 
praised him, prepares us for a castigation of the bad side of his 
character with a paragraph that runs: ‘“‘ We will end this 
chapter here, while we can praise King Edward I—who was, 
as I told you, wise and brave, and very handsome ; but people 
used to call him Longshanks, because his legs were rather 
too long.” Then she trounces him unmercifully for his 
cruelties to the Welsh and the Scots, though to one story 
of his cruelty she adds the kindly comment: “I hope it is 
not true.” 

It may be, however, that some of these humane comments 
are the work of Mr. C. E. Lawrence, who has slightly revised 
the text in order to bring it level with the conclusions of 
modern scholarship. I have tried in vain to get hold of an 
early edition of Little Arthur, as I should have liked to know 
whether it was Lady Callcott who wrote that there was 
no absolute proof of the murder of the Princes by 
Richard III. Mr. Lawrence admits that he has removed the 
word “ Bloody ” which Lady Callcott, like most other people, 
prefixed to the name of Queen Mary, and that he has done 
so from a sense of justice as well as from a feeling that “ the 
word . . . was one that never was or could be suited to the 
ears and lips of children.” In putting forward his second 
reason, Mr. Lawrence is surely flying in the face of some of 
the most advanced theories of education. What was pure 
enough for the lips of Lady Callcott ought to be pure enough 
for the ears of an unrepressed infant of the twentieth century. 
I doubt whether I should have sacrificed the adjective even to 
justice. I like my Mary bloody as I like my Richard crook- 
backed. That was the only sort of history I ever did like as 
a child. I should leave justice to people in their teens. Not 
that I object to a touch of mercy as in the summing-up of 
Mary’s character: ‘‘ Only over religion was she really bitter 
or cruel, and during much of her early life she had been very 
unkindly treated, so that her mind was warped.” 


To Henry VIII, alas! littl mercy is shown. “ This 
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wicked King Henry,” he is called, and we are told that “ the 
thing that showed Henry’s badness more than any other was 
his ordering Sir Thomas More’s head to be cut off.” After 
enumerating other heads cut off by Henry’s orders, Lady 
Callcott dismisses the subject by observing to little Arthur : 
“I dare say you are tired of reading of so much wickedness. 
I am sure I am tired of writing it.” If she had known little 
Arthur, I feel confident she would have realised that his 
interest in the wickedness of King Henry had just begun to 
warm up. 

Lady Callcott, however, had the sensitiveness of a re- 
fined woman. She could scarcely bear, even, to tell the 
story of Mary Queen of Scots. “I cannot tell you,” she 
confessed to little Arthur, “all the things that happened to 
Mary Queen of Scots in England. But I must say that I 
wish she had never come. ... At last—I could almost cry 
when [I tell you of it—the beautiful and clever, and very 
unhappy Queen of Scots was ordered to be beheaded ! ” 

Not that Lady Callcott takes sides passionately in these 
ancient controversies. She can point out the faults of 
Charles I in one sentence : “ Charles who, as I told you, had 
been very badly brought up by his father, desired the Parlia- 
ment to give him money in a very haughty manner.” At the 
same time, she can indignantly denounce the betrayal of the 
King by the Scots. “ You will hardly believe,” she tells 
little Arthur, “ that these mean Scots actually sold the King 
to the English Parliament; but they did so.” Having shed 
a tear for “ the poor King,” however, she goes on to be just 
to Cromwell. “I must say,” she remarks of him, “ that he 
used his power well.” Not so King Charles II. “It was 
not long before he neglected all the good and old friends of 
his father or of the people, and began to keep company with a 
number of gay men, who were always laughing and making 
jokes when they were seen; but they gave the King bad 
advice in secret.” 

At a later stage, the French Revolutionists receive even less 
mercy. “ A number of bad people seized the Government 
in Paris. . I believe the French Revolution did more 
wicked things in three years than any other nation had done 
in three hundred up to that time. The name of the most 
wicked of all was Robespierre.” 

The new edition of Little Arthur, which Mr. Lawrence has 
brought down to the beginning of the present reign, has 
undoubtedly an old-world charm. Parents and grandparents 
who hated it at school will be able to enjoy it now. 

Se ¢@ 


Correspondence 


POLICE AND PUBLIC 

[We print below a few specimen letters from a large number received 
on this subject.—Eb., N.S. & N.] 

Str,—We feel it our duty to bring to your notice a certain 
aspect of the disturbances which occurred in the neighbourhood 
of the Albert Hall last Sunday night. 

We were present, as observers, at a meeting which took place 
at the corner of Alfred Place and Thurloe Square—a mecting 
which impressed us by its orderliness and common discipline. 
Into this meeting, without any apparent warning, rode some half- 
dozen mounted policemen, using their batons indiscriminately 
on a defenceless and pacific crowd, which was at that moment 
being addressed by a minister of the Church. Not men only, 
but women fell under the baton-blows and the rush of the horses 
—such a sight as we have never before witnessed. 

Two particular incidents are worthy of mention : 

(a) The striking of a press-photographer, and his subjection 
to most insulting language by two mounted policemen, who 
threatened to take away his camera. 

(b) The sight of an elderly woman, unable to move in the crowd, 
who was seized round the neck by an unmounted constable, and 
then hurled against some iron railings. 

We are forced to view with concern the unwarranted brutality 
shown by the police on this occasion—strangely different from 





the traditionally friendly attitude of the London “ Bobby.” 
An account of these incidents, and the identity numbers of the 
police concerned, is being forwarded to the proper authorities. 
NoRMAN MACDONALD (london Hospital) 
S. Davipson (Guy’s Hospital) 
KATHARINE MuNRO 
Hampstead, N.W.3. 





S1r,—I was an eye-witness of the events near the Albert Hall on 
Sunday night and on two occasions—first, at about 7.30 p.m. at 
the northern end of Exhibition Road, and then, at about 10.30 p.m. 
in Knightsbridge—I saw mounted police without warning roughly 
set upon and chase people who were not in a procession nor densely 
crowded and certainly not showing any desire to obstruct the police 
or to disobey requests to move on. It seemed to me that the 
degree of violence used by the mounted police was entirely 
unwarranted in view of the quiet and orderly behaviour of the 
crowd and it was clear to me that, on these occasions, unprovoked 
action by the police resulted in danger to life and limb and might 
have caused serious panic. IRENE Marcousé 

46 Bernard Street, 

London, W.C.1. 





Str,—I have been surprised that in the many statements and 
comments that have appeared in the press about the Albert Hall 
meeting, practically nothing has been said about the conduct of 
the police inside the Hall. 

I was in the gallery during most of the evening and witnessed 
the usual assaults upon unresisting interrupters, but the astonish- 
ing fact was that the police were actively helping the Blackshirts 
and making no apparent effort to restrain their assaults. 

Anyone interrupting a meeting of Sir Oswald Mosiey’s knows 
what to expect, but surely the presence of the police entitles him 
to expect that force will not be used unless it is necessary. 

Kingston-on-Thames, DENNIS GORDON 

Surrey. 


JOHN STRACHEY’S STATEMENT 


Sir,—A number of persons associated with the Labour Move- 
ment published an appeal for a protest meeting on the occasion 
of the Fascist demonstration at the Albert Hall on Sunday, 
March 22nd, and in particular against the repeated letting of the 
hall to the British Union of Fascists, and its refusal to anti-Fascist 
organisations. The appeal asked members of the public to 
assemble for an open-air meeting in the Exhibition Road, and 
contingents consisting of members of various organisations of the 
Labour Movement proposed to march to that place. 

On March 17th I receivéd a letter from the Metropolitan Police 
informing me that the Commissioner of Police of the Metropolis 
had given directions that no formed processions would be per- 
mitted to approach within half a mile of the Albert Hall, and that 
no meetings would be permitted within that area. 

As the meeting-place had already been publicly announced on 
numerous occasions, we considered that it would cause confusion 
to attempt to announce another meeting-place. Accordingly, on 
the evening of Sunday, March 22nd, the procession marched to 
within half a mile of the Albert Hall, where they found police 
cordons. They then dispersed in accordance with the instructions 
of the police. The meeting in the Exhibition Road had been 
announced for 8 o’clock. At about 7.30 I found a considerable 
number of persons in the Exhibition Road awaiting the meeting. 
The mounted police were clearing the top, or northern end, of 
the road. I approached a police officer, who appeared to be 
directing operations, and suggested to him that we should announce 
that the meeting would take place near South Kensington Under- 
ground Station. He refused to take any notice of the question. 
We then announced to the crowd that the meeting would be held 
near South Kensington Underground Station. The crowd 
followed us down the Exhibition Road. 

We considered that Thurloe Square was the best meeting-place 
outside the half-mile area prohibited by the police. Accordingly, 
we went there and opened the meeting at the junction of Alfred 
Place and Thurloe Square, speaking from the back of a lorry. 
A crowd, which has bee» -<ariously estimated by the press at 
1,500 and 5,000, but which was, in my view, nearer the lower 
figure, quickly assembled. 

The meeting began soon after 8 o’clock. It was addressed by 
myself, Mr. McLennon, Mr. Willis, and the Rev. Leonard Schiff 


As chairman of the meeting, I described its purpose. I advised 
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the audience to make no attempt to go to the vicinity of the 
AJbert. Hall. I stated’ that the purpose of the present meeting 
was to put a constructive case against Fascism, and to signalise 
the fact that we could not allow the rere:xted letting of the Albert 
Hall to the British Union of Fasci:ts, and its refusal to anti-Fascist 
organisations, to pass without some form of public protest. 
I lister.e i carefully to the speakers who followed me. They spoke 
on much the same lines, while giving in addition an account of 
the international situation from an anti-Fascist standpoint, 
pointing out the danger of war, etc., etc. I can testify that nothing 
which could possibly be construed as an incitement to a breach 
of the peace, and nothing of a seditious character, was said at the 
meeting. The meeting was of a perfectly orcerly, and indeed 
tranquil character. 

At about 9 o’clock, when the Rev. Leonard Schiff was addressing 
the meeting, I observed that a line of mounted police had been 
drawn acrcss the far end of Alfred Place. Very soon afterwards 
these mounted police charged the crowd at the trot, forcing their 
horses into th: middle of the crowd. They were followed by a 
num cr of foo: police. As soon as the mounted police wer: well 
inside the crowd, they drew their staves and began beating all 
those members of the public who were within their reach upon 
tte kead and shoulders. I then observed that the foot police 
had also drawn their staves, and were also using them on thos> 
members of the public whom they could reach. The crowd 
dispersed very rapidly, making no resistance whatever to the police. 

The speakers and myself remained on the lorry. As soon as 
the crowd dispersed, the police rode or walked away without 
speaking to us. We then drove the lorry into the Cromwell 
Road and got down from it. 

No warning was sent to me as chairman of the meeting, nor to 
any of the speakers, by the police. There would have been no 
difficulty in sending a police officer to us to inform us that in their 
view we were causing an obstruction, or doing something which 
they considered was likely to lead to a breach of the peace. But 
no such warning was sent. JOHN STRACHEY 


THE LEGALITY OF LOCARNO 


Sir,—The Hague Court is to decide whether the Franco-Soviet 
Pact is in accordance with Locarno. The judges are pretty 
certain to say “ Yes,” for the Pact is beautifully dovetailed into 
the League Covenant. But while they are about it they might 
be asked whether Locarno itself is consonant with the Covenant. 
In that case they would be bound to answer “ No.” 

Here is the crux. League States are bound by the Covenant 
“in no case to resort to war ”’ until three months after they have 
gone through a procedure of peaceful settlement, by arbitration, 
judic'al settlement, or Council inquiry. (Article 12.) There is 
ro exception to this rule. To plead self-defence as a pretext for 
hostilities is, as Sir Austen Chamberlain told Greece in 1925, to 
offer an affront to civilisation. Since under the Covenant we 
cannot go to war in our own defence without appealing to neutral 
arbitrament, a fortiori, we cannot go to war in defence of another 
State. 

Article 4 of Locarno contains a flat contradiction to this obliga- 
tion. Faragraph 2 may be interpreted as a covert procedure, 
according t> League rules. The signatories agree, after a finding 
by tke League Council, to “‘ come immediately to the assistance 
of the Power ”’ against whom the Covenant decides that a violation 
of the Treaty is directed. This process has been gone through 
over the Rhineland. The “ assistance’ is not defined ; it might 
be military or not. 

Paragraph 3 is another story. Each of the parties “‘ undertakes 
immediately to come to the help ” of the party against whom a 
flagrant violation has been directed, as soon as each guarantor 
has satisfied itself that the violation “ constitutes an unprovoked 


_ act of aggression.” Aggression is defined as the crossing of the 


frontier, or the outbreak of hostilities, or the assembly of armed 
forces in the demilitarised zone. 

The Council of the League is also to meet, and issue its findings, 
and the parties agree to abide by them. That means, with 
Western Europe locked in conflict, the remaining Council States 
may say, “ Change sides!” and Britain and Italy are to change 
sides. A likely story ! 

Now it is perfectly clear that the pledge to go immediately to 
the aid of the victim of aggression cannot be fulfilled without 
violating the Covenant obligation to wait for three months. 
Moreover, all engagements inconsistent with the Covenant are 
invalid under Article 20. 

There is another snag in the clause. It makes the assembly 





of armed forces in the demilitarised zone a test of aggression. 
But no reading of the Covenant can do so. The Covenant 
envisages resort to war in violation of the pledge to accept peaceful 
settlement (Article 16), and external aggression against the 
territorial integrity or political independence of the victim 
(Article 10), as the occasions for collective action. 

The painful situation thus arises. Germany has assembled 
troops in the demilitarised zone. Britain and Italy are bound by 
Locarno to go immediately to the aid of Belgium and France. 
But if we invade Germany in company with France we violate 
Article 12 of the Covenant. More than that, we are certainly 
resorting to war, and probably attacking Germany’s territorial 
integrity. By the Covenant, sanctions ought to be applied to us. 

There is, in fact, an unholy muddle in our obligations. Surely 
the time has come to replace Locarno, which was a transition 
treaty, half-way between Versailles and the Covenant. We might 
offer Hitler a reformed security treaty, to include Germany, 
Russia and their European neighbours. If Germany refuses 
that, it would be time to consider a security and non-aggression 
pact including Russia and without Germany. We should propose 
to Germany co-operation on a just basis, consistent with the 
Covenant, or encirclement. P. W. 


{Hitler might no doubt have made a good legal case against 
Locarno in spite of the fact that it has been accepted as legal for 
eight years. But he has refused to submit this or anything else 
to the Hague, declaring that he would never allow Germany to be 
dragged through the courts of Europe. All arguments of legality 
are beside the point since he takes the extreme view of sovereignty 
which denies the right of any court to settle any dispute between 
nations.—Epb. N.S. & N.] 


FOUR SHILLINGS 


S1r,—In your issue of last week there appeared an interesting 
article entitled “‘ Four Shillings,”’ describing the dietary in certain 
mental hospitals. The writer, Alderman Emil Davies, says this 
diet has been carefully chosen and costs only about 4s. per head 
per week, everything being bought at contract prices. He points 
out how great is the difference between this sum and the amount 
that such a diet would cost the housewife buying individually and 
in small quantities. 

I am no authority on dietetics, but I should like to point out 
three ways in which this diet appears to me unsatisfactory for 
working-class households, even if they could afford to purchase 
it as in millions of cases they cannot. 

1. There is no butter, but only margarine for cooking and eating 
on all seven days of the week. 

2. During the two weeks in March for which the dietary is 
given, green vegetable and fruit each occurs once only in each week. 

3. The evening mcal consists of tea, bread and margarine with 
cake or jam (cake twice a week only). This is a poor meal to come 
after possibly five hours of work since dinner and before the 
evening’s activities with no more food until the next morning. 

It seems to follow that a diet can be scientifically correct and 
sufficient in calories and yet both unattractive and unsatisfying 
in practice. CLARA D. RACKHAM 

Cambridge. 





Sir,—With reference to Mr. Emil Davies’ article on the pos- 
sibilities of communal feeding at 4s. 7d. per head per week, I 
visited one of our famous public schools a year ago, and was 
conducted over the kitchens. This school has experienced acute 
financial problems since the war, as it admits an unusually large 
number of foundation scholars at very reduced fees. It solved 
them by calling in a bursar with unusual experience of mass 
catering, and he now feeds the boys at a cost of 1s. per head per 
day, i.e., 7s. per boy per week. The dietary has been approved by 
eminent experts, and from my brief experience of a week-end visit 
it is perfectly satisfactory both in amount and tastiness. 

A great deal of corroborative evidence must be in the possession 
of those large employers who operate factory canteens for thousands 
of workers. The natural conclusion is that most artisan families 
could live much better and far more cheaply under a communal 
system of feeding. B. H. Davies 

St. Barnabas Vicarage, 

Brassey Road, Bexhill-on-Sea. 


WAYWARD YOUTH 


Sir,—As a student of psychology, I was deeply interested in 
Dr. Harry Roberts’ review of Wayward Youth, by August Aichhorn. 
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‘His able and fair-minded commentary leaves little room for 
disagreement. Yet his references to the cases of sublimation cited 
by Dr. Aichhorn, raise an interesting question. 

How much is a cure due to the “ application of psycho-analytic 
theory ” and how much to the personal qualities of the physician ? 
I agree with Dr. Roberts that more than is usually conceded by 
psychologists is due to the latter. Indeed, does not “ personality 
and common sense ” play a large part in all forms of education 
and re-education ? 

But is Dr. Aichhorn’s explanation, of how a seventeen-year-old 
youth was cured of homosexual cravings by being put to work 
in making men’s clothes, so very strange or ludicrous ? I think not ! 

We have the male dressmaker! How often, and obviously, he 
is a man with homosexual leanings. The youth mentioned by 
Dr. Aichhorn would have, had he followed his instincts, preferred 
to make women’s clothes. If, however, he desired to resist his 
homosexual cravings—which I assume he did—this fact, in 
addition to the satisfaction derived from the mere making of 
clothes—in itself something of a feminine occupation—would 
partly satisfy his craving, and a cure might quite easily have been 
scientifically effected. 

I know of an interesting case of a boy of twelve, who suffered 
from kleptomania. In other respects he was a model boy— 
truthful and serious-minded. A complete cure was brought 
about in the following way. 

It was discovered that the satisfaction derived from taking other 
people’s property was not in the acquisition of the articles—for 
after the act of confiscation he showed no further interest in them. 
The performance of a surreptitious act without being detected 
seemed to be the sole object. 

An interest in birds’ eggs was inculcated in the boy. He became 
an enthusiastic and intrepid collector of birds’ eggs. No tree was 
too high or difficult to climb; his patience was inexhaustible in 
the pursuit of some unusual nest, and his cunning in finding them 
became uncanny. Unnecessarily so! 

His craving for stealthy and secret behaviour was temporarily 
satisfied. Without doubt the egg mania kept him out of mischief 
while his conscious mind was in process of developing moral sense 
and strength. 

For on reaching the age when looking for eggs no longer appealed 
to him he stopped the hunt and, happy to say, his propensity for 
taking other people’s property never returned. 

RAYMOND HENNIKER-HEATON 

Burlington Fine Arts Club, W.1. 


TOUSSAINT L’OUVERTURE 


Sir,—In his notice of my play, Toussaint L’Ouverture, your 
dramatic critic found space for the following sentence: “ There 
is room for another play about the horrors which ensued under 
the tyranny of Christophe, who here is shown as quite an amiable 
man.” Doubtless there is room for many plays. This particular 
play which he suggests might, however, have an opposite effect 
to that which your critic envisages. For it would have to begin 
with the fact that the murder of all the whites in San Domingo 
(a tragedy from which the Haitians themselves suffered ultimately) 
was instigated by white men and Englishmen. Cathcart, the 
English agent, warned Dessalines that the English would neither 
trade with him nor support the independence of Haiti until every 
white man in the island was killed. They aimed at monopolising 
Haitian trade while the blacks at least were struggling to save 
themselves from the lash of the slave-whip. Your correspondent 
will find the necessary evidence on page 18 of La Perte de Saint- 
Domingue, by M. Camille Guy, a pamphlet republished from 
the Bulletin geographique, historique et descriptive No. 3, of 1898. 
I regret to have to bring this fact to the notice of your readers in 
this connection. Its proper place is in history or biography and 
not in a tu quoque of the blacks did this, but the whites did 
that. I could have put it into the play, but did not because these 
things in the long run obscure instead of clarifying great political 
issues. The amiability or otherwise of Christophe has nothing 
to do with either the play or the history. All men do all things 
under certain circumstances, a lesson which your critic has not 
yet learnt, despite the steadily accumulating piles of evidence 
with which the post-war world has been furnishing him. I have 
written, therefore, not only because I consider his remark 
uncalied-for, but also to correct any false or misleading impressions 
which it might have given to the unwary. C. L. R. James 

9g Heathcote Street, 

W.C.1. 





Miscellany 
GODMOTHER TO A GYPSY 


Ir happened without any preliminary feasting or fasting. I’m 
not the sort of person to take on responsibility for the spiritual 
welfare of anyone, least of all would I choose little Willie Cole. 

The gypsies were in our village for the hopping, and I got 
to know them while making sketches of their tents and waggons. 
They are really very dirty, but you can’t help liking them. 
They begged from me at first, of course, but once they realised 
it was no use, no old stockings and no old clothes, because, I 
told them, I had them all on, they soon gave it up and settled 
down to be friends. They sat round me on the grass, and 
when they looked up at me I thought I had never seen such 
beautiful eyes ; every colour except blue, for though they were 
all Romany they were not all dark-eyed. There was Margaret, 
brown-haired with heavily fringed light grey eyes ; Mahogany, 
auburn with brown eyes; and Ocean (so called because she 
was born “ close up against ” the sea), a truly wild and awful 
child of eight with short bright red hair and fiery brown eyes. 
Willie’s mother had jet black hair in two long hanging piaits, 
and black eyes with thick lashes curled back like spiders’ legs. 
Her skin was burnt bronze. She sat beside me and told me 
Romany words for important everyday things like “ police- 
man,” “ rabbit,” “ gamekeeper,” while I sketched. Her baby 
was to be christened the next day, and I said I would come to 
church and see him. 

So I went along on Thursday about two o’clock and, not 
liking to show undue familiarity, I sat down outside Mrs. Cole’s 
tent while the baby was being washed. At least, I thought he 
was being washed ; but when I looked through the tent door, 
Willie was in his undies, and Amy had just finished putting a 
very tight binder round and round him, over his petticoats 
and under his arms till they stuck out quite straight like wired 
chrysanthemum buds. His face was very dirty and so were 
his hands and feet. “ But I thought you were washing him,” 
I said. 

“‘ Only his middle and that,” she replied, “ not his face yet ; 
Willie don’t like to be washed much ’cos he don’t like to be 
interrupted. Ocean, bring the water now for Willie’s face.” 
Ocean came running with a battered old enamelled basin, and 
the corner of a rag was dipped into a very little water and 
Willie’s face was rubbed over with it. The result, considering 
the economy of means, was surprising. Willie’s little face 
came up the colour of a ripe hazel nut, and though he lifted 
up his voice at the unaccustomed dampness he soon stopped 
and smiled again. No gypsy child seems to cry for long. He 
laughs and weeps much more often than other children, but 
he switches off quicker. I suppose he knows by instinct that 
soon he’ll be crying again, so he learns to get it over quick 
and have time for fun. 

Willie was now taken into another tent to have his christening- 
robe put on by another more experienced gypsy. This was 
very thick embroidered calico with broad blue ribbon tie~ups 
on the shoulders. His cap was trimmed with narrower 
ribbons. Willie was now dressed; his face was nearly 
extinguished, his little arms stuck straight out and his feet 
(which were never washed, by the way) hung helpless out of a 
thick fringe of calico. He looked like a little heathen god, not 
like a baby any more. His mother held him up proudly. 
“ There now, Willie, you’re ready to go to church and have the 
Holy Water on your face.” 

I had given Mrs. Cole a silver spoon for the baby. “ That’ll 
be lovely for Willie,” she said, looking round the tent for 
somewhere to put it; but there was nowhere, so she tucked 
it into her blouse near the source of Willie’s nourishment. 
“ That’s the first present Willie ever had,” she said, and by 
the expression on her face I don’t think she’! sell that silver 
spoon. 


“ Will you stand godmother to Willie ?”’ she said, while we 
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were waiting for the others. But I said no, because, apart 
from my own feelings in the matter, I knew that these things 
must be already arranged, and it was only Amy’s way of being 
hospitable. Presently she arrived, the godmother I mean ; 
a beautiful bold red-haired gypsy girl, Taria, sister to Ocean. 
She took Willie from his mother without a word and held him 
firmly. I wouldn’t have stood a chance. 

Now we were ready togo. There was Taria carrying Willie ; 
Mahogany, the baby’s aunt, and Ocean, who had no business 
to come but would follow, about ten yards behind. There 
should have been two godfathers. One of them, Willie’s 
father, had gone to the races; the other one simply wasn’t 
there. But it was time to go, so we left Willie’s mother to 
cook his father’s meal, christening or no christening, and 
started up the hill. About half-way up, a young man with 
curly black hair vaulted out of the high-banked hedge and 
silently joined us. “ Godfather,” explained Taria, “he’s 
Willie’s uncle, too.” 

So now the party was complete—or near enough ; but the 
church door was almost in sight and no one had a hat on 
except me. Not only that, but Mahogany’s and Ocean’s only 
preparation for the ceremony had been to buy a sixpenny pot 
of rouge from the nearest Woolworths and smear it over their 
faces and fingers. Mahogany, made up, looked wicked enough, 
but Ocean, with her short red hair tied up with bright ver- 
milion ribbon, her rouged cheeks and wild eyes, looked ready 
to take the reverence out of any group. Her stockings, grown 
up ones acquired for the occasion, hung in festoons round her 
thin legs. She wore beige kid button boots with pointed toes, 
that turned up because they were sizes too large for her. She 
laughed loudly and raucously, showing teeth of uneven lengths, 
due, of course, to her tender age. In the end we managed 
somehow. Mahogany put the baby’s shawl over her head, 
I spread Ocean’s ribbon as wide as I could over her rebellious 
hair, and Taria wore godfather’s cap. It would have been 
better if we could have kept Ocean out, as without her the 
procession would have been reasonably demure ; but I knew 
it was no use, and I did not want a scene outside the church, 
so we all trooped in. 

Fortunately the little rector is very broadminded, and he 
welcomed us kindly without a critical glance. Vainly he tried 
to give the book of the service to each in turn. They shook 
their heads one after another. “ Can’t any of you read?” 
he asked, patiently. ‘‘ The lady can,” and they nodded him 
onto me. So I had to have the book and make the responses, 
even to naming the child ; for Taria, finding the flow of words 
had suddenly ceased, herself with a baby to name and every- 
one gazing expectantly at her, lost her head completely and 
could only mutter “ Wullie”’ very low under her breath, so 
that no one could hear her. “ William,” I said, sedately ; and 
the baby was christened and I had become a godmother. 

William himself, who had fallen asleep during the soothing 
rhythm of the service, woke with an outraged gasp at what 
was apparently going to be a second washing, but smiled 
happily and dropped off again when he found it was a false 
alarm. The service was now over, and as I seemed to have 
acquired reponsibility for the party, the rector asked me to 
come into the vestry with godfather so that the necessary 
record might be made. This we did, followed by the others, 
who refused to be shaken off ; they felt it was their show, and 
they were quite determined to see it through. Then we all 
trooped out of the quiet little church into the sunshine again. 
The rector had given me an illuminated christening card for 
Mrs. Cole, and we were all very well satisfied with ourselves. 
I felt relieved, for they had all behaved well and had 
loved the service. Even Ocean, by breathing very hard, had 
managed to keep her arms and legs still. It is true that when 
we “ renounced the devil and all his works ” one loud chuckle 
escaped her, but as that was probably the only part of the 
service that sounded like sense to her, we could hardly blame 
her. 

“ There, Willie,” said Taria, tossing him in the air. ‘“‘ Now 
you're christened, and you won’t be livin’ in sin any more.” 





Willie chuckled and settled down quickly into a deep and sinless 
slumber. But before he put his thumb in his mouth he 
looked across at me, and I thought I saw him wink sleepily 
with one soft bright eye. Fiora C. Twort 


THE FACE 


Is this my face, 

In the strict mirror 
Staring? O God, 
Spare me this terror ! 
Lips shine like ice, 
Eyes do not flicker : 
As a stark mask 

I see my maker. 


And is my faith 

As a rock, barren ? 

Will no hammer, no blade, 
A deep stream open ? 


Here is no hope 

Of the quick and daring ; 
Here the forsaken 

Dead and dying. 


“ The end is death ! ” 
I cry in terror. 
“In the end, death,” 
Agrees the mirror. 
CLIFFORD DyMENT 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


“The Winter’s Tale” at the Old Vic 


The Winter’s Tale, so rarely performed, is one of the loveliest 
of Shakespeare’s plays. It has a double freshness: events and 
characters have not become familiar by repetition ; and the poetry 
itself has an extraordinary serenity and depth. In the Old Vic 
performance there are two intervals, after Acts III (the lapse of 
seventeen years) and IV, so that the natural division of the play 
into three moods—tragic, pastoral and legend-symbolism—has 
been accentuated. The effect is of a symphony in three move- 
ments, and the notion that Shakespeare has carelessly thrown 
together these moods is disproved by the sheer magic which each 
evokes when the play is seen on the stage. The vivid pastoral 
of the comedy scenes, which come in the middle of the evening, 
throws the rest of the story into a curiously shaded past, half- 
legendary, although we have witnessed it with our own eyes, and 
the final scenes, when the sunlight is forgotten and the legend 
concluded, create their own illusion witha completeness unique 
even in Shakespeare. Like the beginning of Lear, this close is 
pure fairy-tale, but here we accept it immediately, whereas in 
Lear the division of the kingdom, on which the rest of the play 
depends, raises doubts in the spectator. The Winter’s Tale ranks 
with The Tempest, and perhaps above it in some ways. The 
performance at the Old Vic will be a revelation to many people 
who have never seen this play. It is excellently produced and acted. 
Mr. William Devlin as Leontes, Miss Vivienne Bennett as 
Hermione, Mr. George Woodbridge as Camillo could hardly be 
bettered ; and in Mr. Morland Graham and Mr. Arthur Leigh we 
have two rustic clowns who do not try to improve on their parts. 


“ Whipsaw ” at the Empire 

A streamlined film about detectives, jewel-thieves and gangsters. 
Ingenious plot, smart dialogue, and dapper directing. Myrna 
Loy and Spencer Tracy make good going in tandem—isn’t she 
more like a human being than any other Hollywood diva? If 
you like your films slick, answer the Empire’s call. 


“ Merlusse ” at the Curzon 
“ Veille d’Armes” at Studio One 

Marcel Pagnol’s Merlusse, a curious and enjoyable film, 
is by no means as good as its forerunner at the Curzon, M. Guitry’s 
Bonne Chance ; and Marcel L’Herbier’s Veille d’ Armes is nothing 
like as good as Merlusse. The first of these two films is a charming 
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short story founded on fact ; the second is a silly romantic drama 
founded on Honour. Guitry’s film was also a short story and it, 
too, was richly romantic—but it wasn’t literary, it wasn’t true, it 
wasn’t melodramatic, and it was very far from silly. It showed 
an expert and amusing sense of film technique. Pagnol, an 
independent, one-man unit, has hardly bothered with any such 
thing. His camera, likewise aided by Scotto’s tunes, wanders 
about overhearing schoolboy conversations, eager to detect char- 
acter, on an equal footing with the masters, but still a little awed 
in the Head’s study—like an Old Boy re-visiting youthful haunts. 
It plays this part casually, but so well that the result reminds one 
of Jean Vigo’s Zéro de Conduite, without the touches of surrealism 
and with distinct literary value—an unpretentious, pretty document 
of life in a French lycée. Veille d’ Armes, on the other hand, is a 
patriotic tract, absurd and insufferable. A battleship and a fair 
lady’s reputation go down together ; only one of these assets is 
salvaged—and that with great difficulty, because Annabella, by 
taking it all desperately to heart, made matters worse. The 
audience, at least, would have forgiven her without so many young 
and agonised moues. A more obtuse insouciance, d Ja Margaretta 
Scott, would have worked wonders with her prosy part. 


Claude Monet 


The exhibition at Tooth’s of early Monets ought not to be 
missed. Almost all the pictures belong to that happy period— 
from about 1870 to 1880—when the influence of Boudin was still 
strong and that of Courbet present, and before the doctrine had 
got the artist down. Monet was not to be so much at ease with 
his vision ‘ill the last years of his life, when again he trusted his 
own sensibility rather than other people’s ideas. Les bords de la 
Seine (1872), a picture of magical loveliness, is perhaps the clou 
of the show ; but there are half a dozen others that run it close. 
English amateurs will naturally be interested in the two London 
landscapes, both painted in 1871 when the artist was a refugee. 
To compare these airy and enchanting canvases with those weighty 
exercises—the Thames series—which Monet produced about the 
turn of the century, is to realise the havoc a theory pushed to its 
logical conclusion can work on the art of a sensitive painter. 


The Lefevre Gallery 

Here is an exhibition of French and English pictures which 
raises one’s opinion of contemporary British art. For once in a 
way the English have the best of it: the Utrillo is representative ; 
but the Bonnard, though a fine picture, does not show us the artist 
quite at his best ; the Picasso is one of those Picassos that are not 
Picassos, having been painted in 190r and the charming Dufy 
will seem-more than charming only to those who have not seen a 
hundred Dufys like it. Probably the best picture in the exhibition 
is the one that occupies the place of honour, Swill Life with Fish, 
by Duncan Grant. Sickert’s portrait and his Fading Memories 
of Walter Scott are surprisingly good, even for Sickert, which is 
saying a good deal. Matthew Smith’s Aix-en-Provence may well 
be the best picture that admirable artist has yet painted. Dunlop, 
Gertler and Vanessa Bell are all seen to advantage. In one of the 
new rooms is a collection of hard, insensitive but highly efficient 
gouaches by Jean Lurgat. In another is some pretentious pretti- 
ness by Kanelba. 


The “ Daily Mail” Ideal Homes Exhibition at Olympia 

The philosopher will be fascinated, though the housewife is 
in danger of being confused, by the incredible variety of exhibits 
in this show. A fantastic gaggle of gadgets compete for the 
privilege of simplifying our lives—whether we want to mince 
raw carrots, or cleanse our pores, or keep the steam off our looking 
glasses, or press our trousers, here is to be found the best possible 
instrument for the purpose—if only we can pick it out from its 
rivals. The furnishing exhibits suggest a slight improvement 
in prevalent taste: there is a pleasant wooden house made of 
British Columbia timber : the G.P.O. in its exhibit sets a standard 
of taste which hardly any of the private stands achieve: and the 
ceiling of Olympia has been transformed into a sapphire firma- 
ment. A baroque feature is a series of ““ Rooms of the Film Stars,” 
who apparently order their furnishings en bloc from London 
firms. There are some surprises : Mr. Raymond Massey’s dining- 
room strikes us as very vulgar, while Mr. Cecil B. de Mille’s 
drawing room is quiet and refined. The most beautiful room is 
Mr. Leslie Howard’s kitchen ; Miss Mae West’s bedroom appro- 
priately has a mirror on the ceiling over the bed, and Mr. Clive 
Brook’s fans can stare their eyes out at his lavatory seat. 





THE COMING WEEK 


Fripay, March 27th— 
“ Back to Methuselah,” Parts 4 (Acts II and III) and 5, Tavistock 
Little Theatre, 36 Tavistock Place. 
SaTurDAY, March 28th— 
Reginald Paul Piano Quartet, Victoria and Albert Museum, 3. 
Sunpay, March 29th— 
John Katz on “The Philosopher as Architect of Civilisation,” 
Conway Hall, rr. 
Bach Choir, St. Matthew Passion, Queen’s 
Part II, 2.30. 
Film Society, New Gallery, 2.30. 
Kreisler, Albert Hall, 3. 
David Forsyth on “Psychology and Religion,” 
Eccleston Square, 3.30. 


Hall, Part I, x1; 


Guildhouse, 


Laurance Turner String Quartet, Working Men’s College, 
Crowndale Road, 6.30. 
Neil Hunter on “ Abyssinia—Grave of Fascist Hopes,” Marx 


House, Clerrenwell Green, 7.30. 
F. L. Kerran on “ The Crisis,” Willoughby Hall, Willoughby 
Road, 8. 
Hugh Gaitskell on “ Can Capitalism Survive ? ” 123 Lupus Street, 8. 
Tuespay, March 31st— 
Wilfrid E. Littleboy on “ The Present Importance of the Christian 
Pacifist Position,” Friends House, Euston Road, 1.20. 
New Schools in Action. H. Lyn Harris on St. Christopher, 
Letchworth, Adolph Tuck Hall, Woburn House, Upper Woburn 
Place, 6.30. 
“Love from a Stranger,”” New Theatre. 
WEDNESDAY, April 1st— 
Gerald Heard on “ A Psychology for Progressives,”’ Conway Hail, 8. 
Dr. Edith Summerskill on “Are Professional Women Free ? ” 
25 Wimpole Street, 8. 
Sir Bernard Pares on “ Moscow, Midwinter, 1935-6,” Livingstone 
Hall, Broadway, 8.15. 
Tuurspay, April 2nd— 
W. J. Turner on “ The Future of Poetry,” 
21 Albemarle Street, 5.15. 
Dr. G. P. Gooch on “ The International Outlook,” Livingstone 
Hall, Broadway, 8. 
Royal Philharmonic Society (Beecham), Queen’s Hall, 8.15. 


Royal Institution, 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


Look down, O God, upon the northern world, look searchingly and 
close; let Your celestial eyes grow used to that pitch-darkness : 
see it? The surf? That marks a shore. Inside the line, inside its 
loops and circles, there, if You likes is darkness: that’s the land. 
Do people live there? Is there life at all? Look close again—there 
in the blackness of what seems to be a great peninsula; look hard. 
We’ve had to look—we men, to strain our eyes and powers of faith— 
for God. We've peered off heavenwards on starless nights to find 
one solitary little gleam of hope, one star. You look. Ah, have You 
found it? Yes, it’s faint; only a tallow candle shining in a tent. 
It is a wild night, and the candle gutters in the wind. What sound! 
—the gale, the roar of surf along a thousand miles of shore. Your 
uproar, God. Incline Your ear as we’ve inclined ours—sometimes— 
to Your still, small voice. Lean towards the tent and listen. Hear 
it?—a song? It’s sweet. The words are strange to Your trained 
European ears; the melody You know. You love it, God. It’s 
sweeter to You in this wilderness than the choirs of St. Peter’s and 
St. Paul’s. What! weeping, God? Because they’re really ““ Nearer ” 
than they know “ to Thee.” 


A pier of blubber and paté de foie gras and the influence of 
the Arctic night and of Moby Dick, that disastrous masterpiece 
of ranting, appear to be equally responsible for the above 
passage, which is typical of the style in which Salamina, by 
Rockwell Kent (Faber, 15s.) is written. Mr. Kent is a book- 
illustrator and a painter who is famous in the United States ; 
he went to live near Disko on the east coast of Greenland and 
his book, illustrated and decorated by himself, and called after 
the young woman who kept house for him, records his rela- 
tions with the natives. It is tremendously rollicking : 
We can’t have mountain trolls smearing their paw prints on the 

’ tinfoil of the Chrysler building. We can’t have old girls telling all 

they know. “ Aja, ajaja, aja”; what fun life is! Old girls: 

they know. 

7 7 : 

Salamina is full of young girls, too, with their portraits 
“‘ somewhat idealised.”” There is Anna, the true Eskimo type 
whom he surprised gazing at his photograph, Justina whom 
they scrubbed in two changes of hot water, and who got a 
job at the sanatorium on the strength of her cleanliness, 
Salamina who would hardly let Mr. Kent out of her sight and 
Pauline who shared the author’s sleeping bag in a frozen hut 
during a sketching expedition. Mr. Kent lived on intimate 
terms with the Greenlanders and must know them very well. 
He went on expeditions with them, they stole from him and 
swindled him and liked him. Yet there would be only super- 
ficial differences if Mr. Kent had been writing about the 
pigmies of the Congo, or the midinettes of Paris: the book is 
a mirror with Rockwell Kent reflected on every page. As 
Salamina goes on, the author tires and the philosophic pro- 
fundities, generated in the Arctic night, dry up a bit, and he 
writes almost calmly about Eskimo dogs. But in my opinion 
this is the most affected book written about the Arctic and is 
likely to remain so. If Beverley Nichols should leave his 
thatched roof and go North, the result would be definitely less 
red-blooded and more whimsical. Otherwise there is very 
little difference between the degree of affectation of Salamina 
and Down the Garden Path. Ivalu the Eskimo Wife, by Peter 
Freuchen (Lovat Dickson, 7s. 6d.), is the story of a girl from 
rather further north, where white men were scarcer. It is full 
of murders and the heroine meets with numbers of vicissitudes, 
meets Peary as a child, is desired by many men, is married and 
widowed and eventually marries a white trader. Yet in spite of 
dramatic incidents and personal names, one never feels that this 
is the story of one particular girl, but rather that one is being 
furnished with a manual of Eskimo etiquette in the shape of a 
novel. Unfortunately, though the author avoids scenic descrip- 
tions, he goes in for local colour by translating Eskimo sentences 
into pidgin English. The result is phrases like : “‘ ‘ The event 
has arrived that the stomach is hungry,’ he said, and the 
others understood his intentions.” 


The Eskimos, by Kaj Birket-Smith (Methuen, 14s.), is a very 
different sort of book from either of the above: a scientific, 
comprehensive account of all the Eskimo tribes that live on 
the shores of the immense arctic mediterranean sea, numbering 
about 40,000 persons. The hollowed soapstone lamp and the 
ice-hunting which provides the blubber to burn in it are “ the 
cornei stones of the greater part of Eskimo culture,” making 
their possessors independent of vegetation. While the Lapps 
and Eurasiatic polar peoples live more or less independently 
of the sea and are only driven to its shores in summer to escape 
the mosquito-hell of the boreal forests, the Eskimos have for 
ages become independent of trees. What wood they need 
comes to them as driftwood and their primitive bows are not 
of wood, but horn, or whalebone reinforced with sinew binding. 
By English archery standards, the best Eskimo hunters are 
bad shots. The standard of harpooning is higher. Mr. 
Birket-Smith’s book is full of surprises: for example, the 
Eskimos are not a particularly short people. “ The average 
height of the Eskimos (165 cms.) corresponds to that of the 
inhabitants of Western France and large parts of Italy and 
Spain.” They have difficulty in dealing with abstract notions, 
and in counting over ten—‘‘ seventeen or twenty is simply an 
incomprehensibly high number,” and in making comparisons. 
They can be more logical in a tiresome, Alice-in- Wonderland 
way, than we are. Thus the women of a settlement were very 
indignant with an injured husband who made a fuss about his 
wife’s acts of infidelity on the ground that what is past, is past. 
He should have been furiously jealous before they occurred, 
that might have been useful; to be angry afterwards was 
merely disturbing the peace with no hope of any practical 
result. 

* * . 


By far the greatest number of Eskimos live under the rule 
of Denmark in Greenland and of the United States in Alaska, 
and these groups are now reasonably well cared for and 
increasing in number. In Alaska the remnants of a vanishing 
people were saved by converting them from hunters to reindeer 
herders like the Lapps. 


The great danger to the Eskimos is that as the economic importance 
of reindeer-breeding grows (there were 700,000 head in 1930) the 
animals may pass into the possession of trading companies and the 
Eskimos may be transformed into a menial class. 


In Greenland conditions are fairly good. There are com- 
pulsory schools, hospitals, sanatoria for tuberculosis, midwives, 
and old-age pensions after the age of fifty-five. Trade is a 
Government monopoly, which though it may lead to abuses, 
prevents incalculable harm and exploitation. But the large 
whales have been killed off already and the numbers of seals 
caught is decreasing, while the population primarily dependent 
upon them is increasing. The solution seems to be in reindeer- 
herding and Mr. Birket-Smith makes the excellent suggestion 
that a Danish commission should visit Alaska and an American 
commission Greenland. in Canada the Hudson Bay Company 
want skilful trappers and the Eskimos are being brought to 
neglect caribou and seal-hunting which provide them with 
fresh meat, skins, and blubber and as a result are insufficiently 
nourished on flour and canned goods. Moreover the Canadian 
Government “ wastes hundreds of thousands of dollars in 
hunting murderers ” instead of striking at the root of the 
evil by education. In Newfoundland the position is an 
abominable disgrace. The Government has never shown 
the slightest interest in protecting the native population which 
is rapidly decreasing in numbers and half of which is said to 
have venereal disease. There are restrictions on Eskimo 
hunting while white sealers kill off the seals by thousands at 
the breeding grounds. Since the administration of Newfound- 
land is now in the hands of the British Treasury something 
could be done immediately to save the Eskimo and something 
would be done if we were as decent a people as the Danes. 
Some of our young Arctic explorers who have learned to love 
the Eskimo in Greenland should take the matter up. 
Davip GARNETT 
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A NOT-INEVITABLE WAR PICKWICK OR DICKENS ? 
England and the Near East. The Crimea. By HarotD A Pickwick Portrait Gallery. Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. 


TEMPERLEY. Longmans. 253. 


A few months before the Crimean war no informed person in 
England thought it just or necessary and a few years after it was 
over it was condemned as a tragic mistake by the Times and by 
almost everyone else. Most historian$ now agree about its 
futility. It came as a result of confusion of policy; if Lord 
Aberdeen had been a stronger man England would not have 
‘Backed the Turks and would not have been involved. If 
Palmerston had been in charge and the Tsar had known from the 
beginning that the British would take the same attitude that they 
had taken when he tried to bully the Turks four years before, 
he would not have moved his troops into the Principalities and 
there would have been no war. Each policy stultified the other. 
Either might have kept peace. 

Professor Temperley analyses the whole situation that led up 
to this war in the first of three volumes in which he intends to 
cover the story of British relations with the Near East from the death 
of Canning until the Berlin Conference of 1878. His first volume 
ranks at once amongst the finest pieces of historical writing and 
research that have appeared in our generation. It has the very 
unusual merit of dealing with a complex phase of British foreign 
policy from an international instead of from a purely national 
point of view. The book gains colour and warmth from Professor 
Temperley’s intimate acquaintance with the Near East. He has 
filled up gaps in our knowledge by studying the unpublished as 
well as the published correspondence of Aberdeen, Clarendon, 
Palmerston, Russell and the rest. But the importance of his 
work lies in the fact that he has been to Zagreb for one book, 
Constantinople for another and Beyrouth for the third and that 
he understands Turkish history as well as British. The early 
part of the volume contains a magnificent survey of Turkey 
under Mahmud II and of the long struggle with Mehmet Ali. As 
to the Crimean war and Stratford de Redcliffe’s effort to dominate 
Turkish policy and the false position that arose between him and 
the different sections of the Cabinet which dared not dismiss 
him and did not trust him—all this British diplomatic history falls 
into its true place as part of a great drama that ended in tragic 
futility. 

By a strange irony the Prime Minister who led us into this war 
was himself the most determined pacifist who ever sat in a British 
Cabinet. Aberdeen was stiff and not unusually able, but he was 
particularly honest, sensitive and disinterested. He said after 
the war had begun that he felt personally responsible for every 
drop of blood that was spilt. Professor Temperley ends his 
first volume with a remarkable further piece of evidence about the 
effect of the war on Aberdeen’s mind. It appears that in his 
later years he persistently refused to rebuild an ugly and dilapidated 
parish church on one of his estates. The reason was only dis- 
covered after his death when “a text was found written and 
rewritten by him on scraps of paper ” which supplied the key to 
the mystery : 

And David said unto Solomon, My son, as for me, it was in 
my power to build an house unto the name of the Lord my God. 
But the word of the Lord came to me saying, Thou hast shed blood 
abundantly and hast made great war: thou shalt not build an house 
unto my name, because thou hast shed much blood upon the earth 
in my sight. 


Looking back on the story we see that Aberdeen was right in 
thinking that there need have been no war in 1854. We always 
come to that conclusion when we study the immediate causes of 
any war. If someone had been wiser or firmer or worried less 
about “ prestige,” war for the moment would have been avoided. 
But we see too that in conditions of international anarchy war sooner 
or later is inevitable. Each economic clash, each diplomatic 
wrangle, each shift in the balance of power has behind it the 
threat of arms. Every diplomatic move is an effort to gain position 
and prestige in preparation for a war that is envisaged in the 
future. If England had not been recovering from the war of 1854 
it is likely that we should have fought against the Northern States 
in the American Civil War in 1862 or against Germany over 
Schleswig in 1864. Even if we had kept out of all continental 
wars we should still have fought our wars of conquest in Africa. 
And we shall go on fighting wars until statesmen realise that 
their cleverest diplomacy cannot preserve peace in conditions 
of political and economic anarchy. 

KINGSLEY MARTIN 


The Origin of Pickwick. By Watter Dexter and J. W. T. 
Ley. Chapman and Hail. §s. 


Pickwick is hardly a book at all. It is, first of all, an event— 
then a tradition, a legend; and, as such, it has perhaps more 
right to a centenary of its own than other and better novels. | 
myself hold the decidedly lowbrow view that Dickens is one cf 
the very greatest of English writers—and would go to the stake 
on it more readily (which, of course, is not saying much) than in 
most causes; I read a great part of him almost yearly; but I 
read Pickwick less than any but two or three of the other novels, 
and cannot feel any warmth towards it as a whole. It lacks the 
real flavour. The wonderful solid world of the later books has 
not yet been built; you cannot settle down and inhabit Pickwick, 
as you can even the least remarkable of its successors. Dombey 
and Son, for instance, is very far from showing Dickens at his 
best, yet I would give Pickwick, with all its brilliance—yes, Sam 
Weller and all—for Dombcy and Son, while for Bleak House or 
Our Mutual Friend I would give (regretfully, of course) two or 
three Pickwicks. ‘What is more, I find it difficult to believe in a 
real Dickensian who would not. 

For what is the quality in Dickens for which his rea! admirers 
would (almost) go to the stake ? Surely, the poetry. I nced hardly 
say I am not referring to little songs about the “ ivy green,”’-nor 
to all that notorious blank verse. I mean tke poetry of Todgers’s 
boarding-house, of Mrs. Gamp and her tea-party, of the eating- 
house where Mr. Guppy and his friends had dinner. Any 
Dickensian will remember a score of examples straight off. These 
scenes are not, ultimatcly, funny. For something like the same 
flavour one may go to, say, Charlie Chaplin, sitting alone over his 
small camp fire, very seriously preparing his breakfast; the 
quality there is thinner, but yet similar. 

That rich poetical atmosphere, that entire, solid, habitable 
world must-not, as I said, be looked for within the covers of 
Pickwick ; at most there is here and there an intimation of them, 
as in Lant Strect, Borough. On the other hand, Pickwick has 
certainly its own attractions, never quite repeated: for instance, 
the admirable raciness of the rather despised early chapters— 
the duel, the review, the journey to Dingley Dell. And, more 
decidedly than his virtues, most of Dickens’s lifelong faults are 
already present: his mixture of sentimentality and moral obtuse- 
ness, his deplorable love affairs, his tedious wind-up, his habit of 
reforming agreeable vagabonds and sending them off hurriedly 
to remote countries. “‘ They will be in nobody’s way, you know,” 
he seems to say with Lady Catherine, “in that part of the 
globe.” 

Still, when everything has been said against the pecular cult 
of it, Pickwick was the first ; it was an event; one cannot grudge 
it a centenary. But the sober Dickensian will find it difficult to 
enter w.i0leheartedly into the spirit of this celebration volume of 
“ portraits” —a “‘ now-of-course-we’re-all-having-the-time-of-our 
lives’ sort of atmosphere, rather suggestive (I must say) of an 
Old Girls’ Dinner. Dickens is really too great a man to be a fit 
subject for such get-together stuff. In the circumstances, Mr. 
Pickwick, one supposes, must be eulogised ; yet in the bosom of a 
Dickensian who does not much like Mr. Pickwick, does not 
esteem him, and positively squirms at his magnanimity in the 
Fleet (with Mr. Jingle “‘ bowing low without speaking ’’), Mr. 
Alfred Noyes’s eulogy can excite only discomfort. What are we 
to say when told that Mr. Tupman is really a likeable man, and 
Mr. Wardle a grand figure, not even old “ in the usual acceptance 
of that word as applied to age ?”” Mr. Bransby Williams, indeed, 
by carrying sacred simplicity to the limit of the possible (on Tony 
Weller) becomes quite engaging. Mr. Agate’s essay on “ The 
Smallest Fry ”’ is very nice (I liked him particularly for quoting 
the red-headed man who said, “‘ No, t’ant’”’). And Mr. Stonier’s 
little piece of detective work on Mr. Snodgrass is still nicer. 
The chance, if it was chance, which delivered up to him that 
dimmest of the Pickwickians was a very kind one; for while 
such faint, nondescript figures seem to promise little, they are in 
reality the best, indeed only, material for fresh “ portrait ’’ work 
The only woman included is Mrs. Bardell; I rather wonder no 
one tried Mrs. Raddle, on whom, if not a “ portrait,”’ a treatise 
might be written. Dickens really seems to have thought that 
Mrs. Raddle was funny. What a man he was, after all! what 


awful air-pockets of insensitiveness he keeps dropping one into ! 
Such remarks do not perhaps appear wholly suitable to a 
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Pickwick centenary, but, of all things, ill-judging praise of an 
admired writer makes one sore and angry. Better abuse. 
A ne rien pardonner le pur amour éclate. 

There is no harm in The Origin of Pickwick, if little novelty. 
The “‘ human interest ” of Pickwick’s story is not quite worn out ; 
the atmosphere of tension and hatred, of impassioned accusation 
and lifelong bitterness, surrounding the inception of that jolly 
work, still has power to fascinate, even though everything of 
importance has been sajg . It is, to begin with, so 
almost incredibly appropriate to Dickens’s role as the child of 
good fortune, that he should have happened to erect his life-work 
on a human sacrifice; he did not mean anything—but the fates 
handed him Seymour. In this little book we find the last—or at 
all events latest—word on the threadbare question of who invented 
what. We are reintroduced, also, to a second victim, the “ man 
called Buss ” (unlucky even in the resemblance of his name to 
“ Boz,” and referred to as “ Buss” by one reviewer), who was 
“ interposed ” immediately after Seymour’s death, and “ proved 
a failure.”” Buss’s own indignant statement is published here for 
the first time. Poor Mr. Buss! One day, as new material 
becomes scarcer, he may yet play the central part in an historical 
novel. K. JouN 


TURQUERIE 


Ali the Lion. By WimLLIAM PLomer. Cape. tos. 6d. 


Mr. Plomer’s way of looking at men and things is very much 
his own, and, as you can tell from his admirable novels, stories, 
and Life of Cecil Rhodes, his sense of values is remarkably 
civilised and delicate. He writes, moreover, in a style distin- 
guished by ease and directness. I cannot imagine him writing a 
book that I should not enjoy, and he has, in fact, succeeded in 
making a book even about Ali Pasha interesting. Mr. Plomer 
suggests that if Ali had lived before Shakespeare the story of the 
tyrant “ would certainly have interested and might conceivably 
have been used by the poet.” This strikes me as most im- 
probable. The character of this petty Tamburlaine appears to 
have had none of the intricacy which Shakespeare demanded of 
his villains. His life is a tale of cupidity, treachery and cruelty 
inspired by no motive other than self-interest, and unrelieved by 
any glimmer of remorse or even introspection. 


Blood follows blood, and through their mortal span 
In bloodier acts conclude those who with blood began. 


Such a tale inevitably. becomes monotonous. 

There is really little else to say about Ali except that from obscure 
beginnings he made himself ruler of Albania, a large part of 
Macedonia, and all the Greek mainland except Attica and Boeotia. 
He governed as a vizier of the Sultan, whose acquiescence he 
secured by continual offerings of tribute, extorted from his 
unlucky subjects. Apart from this, Ali acted as an independent 
ruler, playing the French and British against one another and 
increasing his wealth and his dominions until at last the excess 
of his power alarmed the Sublime Porte into attacking and 
destroying him. His success was based on shrewdness and entire 
unscrupulousness, supported by an energy unusual among Turks. 
(His blood was largely Albanian.) He was uneducated, but Byron 
and the other Europeans who visited him were struck by his 
politeness and the surprising mildness of his demeanour. Mr. 
Plomer suggests that the story of his life “‘ offers a lesson in the 
working of autocracy that may well be borne in mind.” In 
constantly breaking his most solemn engagements, as well as in 
torturing and murdering his opponents, Ali was quite as efficient 
as any modern tyrant, but he did not pretend, poor backward 
Oriental, that his crimes were the noble fruit of noble ideals. 

The principal attraction of ‘Mr. Plomer’s book lies in the 
romantic setting: the rugged mountains of Albania, the pic- 
turesqueness of the costumes, and the peculiarity of Oriental 
manners. Mr. Plomer makes great play with the corps of long- 
haired and willowy pages in constant attendance upon the Bashaw. 
He suggests, too, that the marked attentions which Byron received 
from Ali were a tribute to the voluptuous looks of the young poet ; 
some cancelled lines from Childe Harold, referring to Ali’s 
un-European habits, seem to have escaped his notice : 


For boyish minions of unhallowed love 

The shameless torch of wild desire is lit, 

Caresse, preferred even to woman’s self above, 

Whose forms for Nature’s gentler errors fit 

All frailties mote excuse save that which they commit. 


Besides Byron, a number of European travellers visited Ali’s 
court, often leaving descriptions which remind one of the Oriental 
subject-pieces by Delacroix. One of these was a Lord Guilford, 
who founded a university at Corfu, where he himself, the pro- 
fessors and the students all wore the costume of ancient Greece, 
tunic, chlamys, fillet and buskins. A French painter called 
Dupré made charming drawings of Ali and his court, some of 
which Mr. Plomer reproduces. The only other life of Ali in 
English was published ninety-nine years ago, and the recent life 
in French by M. Remérand is a very colourless affair. Mr. 
Plomer’s fine psychological understanding is wasted upon this 
subject, but he has achieved a brilliant narrative which can be 
recommended with enthusiasm to those who can bear to gaze at 
the illimitable inhumanity of human beings. 

RAYMOND MORTIMER 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF FRENCH 
VERSE 


A Book of French Verse. Selected by L. E. Kastner, 
Cambridge University Press. 6s. 

Modern anthologies—particularly verse-anthologies—fall into 
three main groups. There is the personal kind, which represents 
the anthologist’s individual taste unrestricted by theory; the 
theoretical kind, which sets out to illustrate some special point of 
view ; the historical kind, which attempts to provide the student 
with a large and comprehensive panorama. Mr. Kastner’s Book 
of French Verse belongs to the last category. His object (he writes) 
“ has been to trace in its broad lines, by means of typical specimens, 
the growth and development of French poetry, excluding the 
drama, from the middle of the sixteenth century, when modern 
French poetry may be said to have begun, till the close of the 
nineteenth. . . . Since it is planned to include the most charac- 
teristic, not necessarily the most beautiful, pieces written by the 
representative poet, it is not intended to be an anthology, but 
rather a guide and companion.” Here are a number of difficult 
and perplexing statements. Why, for instance—as the success of 
a poem can only be judged by what we agree to call its “ beauty ”. 
—should a poet’s “ most characteristic ’’ work be “ not necessarily 
the most beautiful”? And then, how does M. Kastner define 
the word “ modern ” ? Why should he have decided that “ modern 
French poetry ”’ began in the middle of the sixteenth century, with 
Marot, when Francois Villon is far closer to the feeling of much 
nineteenth-century French verse than many of the poets by whom 
he was followed ? 

But let us return to M. Kastner’s remark that his anthology is 
intended to serve the student of French literature as guide, 
philosopher and friend. I cannot help thinking that the student 
new to his subject who adopted M. Kastner as “ guide and com- 
panion” might arrive at several conclusions that he would be 
obliged to unlearn, slowly and painfully, when he came to know 
the subject better. Starting, for example, in the middle of the 
book, he might conclude, judging from the space devoted to these 
two authors, that Voltaire was a slightly more important poet than 
La Fontaine ; while, moving on to the Romantic output of the 
nineteenth century, he would assume that Musset ranked second 
only to Victor Hugo, and—reaching a later page—that Sully 
Prudhomme was a writer considerably more influential than 
Charles Baudelaire ! 

If there is one French poet whose influence and reputation have 
increased, steadily and rapidly, during the last five decades that 
poet is the author of Les Fleurs du Mal. Yet by M. Kastner he 
is dismissed in a paragraph so obscurantist that it might have been 
written at the time when the book first appeared. Charles 
Baudelaire (we are told) “ may be described as a follower of 
Gautier. . . . With his rare poetic gifts, he is really a neurotic 
haunted by morbid thoughts and fancies, who took a perverse 
delight, partly to flabbergast the Philistines, in dwelling on all 
that is evil and repulsive in human nature. Yet he was a powerful 
artist, and amid the noxious growths of his ‘ Flowers of Evil’ 
can be found strangely idealistic or symbolical pieces, remarkable 
for their musical effects and suggestive qualities, which in the 
early days of Symbolism aroused the enthusiasm of the younger 
poets who hailed Baudelaire as a master.” Thus far M. Kastner’s 
literary judgment! For him, Baudelaire is still the satanic poseur 
cultivating the livid flowers of sin in an urban window-box : Musset 
still “‘ the poet of love in all its manifestations . . . the greatest 
French lyric poet, in the narrower sense of the word”; Victor 
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Hugo—“ Hugo, hélas!”’ as M. Gide feelingly observed when 
constrained to acknowledge the predominance of that marvellous 
rhetorician—“ admittedly the greatest of all French poets.” 

No, M. Kastner’s commentary and methods of selection are 
not very helpful. Yet, since his scope ranges from Marot to 
Mallarmé, many magnificent poems have been drawn together in 
the anthologist’s net. And how splendid is the period he covers ! 
The history of French differs from the history of English literature 
inasmuch as every period of great poetic activity—at any rate, 
during the last hundred and fifty years—seems to correspond to 
some very definite political upheaval. Thus, the collapse of the 
Napoleonic vision appears to have precipitated the Romantic 
outbreak. Describing the state of mind that prevailed during the 
*thirties, when the Romantic fever was at its height, Gérard de 
Nerval (a poet badly served by M. Kastner) writes that the young 
men of that time were living “in one of those strange periods 
which usually follow a revolution or the downfall of some mighty 
empire.” Their emotions were violent but unfocused. 1848 
brought the culmination, also the disintegration, of the Romantic 
dream; and from the death-pangs of Romanticism, and the 
period of disillusionment by which it was accompanied, sprang 
Baudelaire, whose Fleurs du Mal were condemned as indecent in 
1857. Jules Laforgue’s criticism of Baudelaire is still one of the 
most penetrating yet composed. “II a le premier trouvé (he 
observes, in his fragmentary Notes sur Baudelaire) . . . ces 
comparaisons crues, qui soudain dans l’harmonie d’une période 
mettent en passant le pied dans le plat.”” And the critic goes on 
to speak of his “ allure large et harmonieuse . . . cette noblesse 
immuable ”’—his magniloquence so different from the self- 
conscious grandiosity of earlier Romantic poets, his richness and 
variety of tone, the strain of mysticism that makes him—though 
he himself was without faith—a religious poet, often acclaimed by 
Catholic apologists. 

It is interesting that Rimbaud, whose volcanic excursion into 
poetry coincided with the fall of the Second Empire and the short- 
lived Communist revolution of 1871, should have considered 
Baudelaire “ the king of poets ” and first of voyants or visionary 
writers. Rimbaud carried a step farther that systematic “‘ derange- 
ment of the senses ” which Baudelaire had anticipated both in his 
verse and in his prose ; and there are very few modern poets whose 
work cannot be traced, cither directly or indirectly, to the achieve- 
ment of these two extraordinary men. Yet M. Kastner gives us 
five short poems by Baudelaire, Flévation, Correspcndances, 
Le Guignon, Harmonie du Soir and Spleen—less tian he gives us 
of Leconte de Lisle !—and includes none of the wonderful Tableaux 
Parisiens ; while of Rimbaud we get only Le Dormcur du Val and 
Bateau Ivre. Incidentally, since Henri de Réguier is represented, 
room might have been found for that brilliant and stimulating 
writer, Tristan Corbiére. P.Q. 


DRAMATIC SONG 


The Changing Opera. By Pav Bekker. Translated by 
ARTHUR MENDEL. Dent. 10s. 6d. 


This book, by one of the most distinguished and typical of 
German musical critics, whose books on Beethoven and Wagner 
are among the standard works of their kind, sets out to present, 
as briefly as possible, not so much the external history of opera as 
the change of attitude of composers to the singing voice and the 
consequent developments of style in the balance between orchestra 
and singers. Thus envisaged, the history of opera resolves itself 
into a struggle between voice and instrument, from the purely 
homophonic style of Gluck, through the lyricism of Italian opera 
and of French opéra comique, down to the post-Wagnerian experi- 
ments of Strauss, in which the voice-part becomes a mere species 
of gesticulation (Salome, Elektra). The emphasis, as Herr 
Bekker so rightly insists, must always be in the singing voice. 
This leads at once to language considerations, which account for 
the purely lyrical style of classical Italian opera, the lyrical-dra- 
matic style of the French, and the characteristic parlando of 
the German school. In the latter case, Fidelio forms the most 
important point of departure, for here the orchestra wins its first 
battle over the voice and the voice-parts themselves take the first 
step in the direction of Wagnerian opera: “ The interval con- 
struction of his [Beethoven’s] melodies is determined by instru- 
ments, even before they have taken shape, simply because his 
creative process is the result of abstract tonal imagination and not 
of the singing impulse.”” Weber and his school (Marchner and 








Lortzing) did something to redress the balance, and in French 
grand opera, where the division between recitative, which simply 
told the story, and aria, which was purely lyrical, the needs of 
the vocal line were never negiected—even in the later day of 
Debussy, where a declamatory recitative, learnt from Mous- 
sorgsky, is pursued unbroken. But in Germany the battle was 
irretrievably, and perhaps necessarily, lost to the orchestra, and 
all the later operas of Wagner (with the partial exception of Die 
Meistersinger) are really symphonic poems in which the voices 
are mere instruments, and not always solo ones, and the chorus, 
once so important a part of the musical action, plays a more than 
subsidiary part. Nowadays an impasse seems to have been 
reached: post-war opera, as Herr Bekker points out, has been 
historical, i.e., eclectic, combining a hotch-potch of all former 
styles in an effort to achieve originality. In any case, the em- 
phasis is no longer on the voice, which is given ever more and more 
ungrateful parts to sing. Our composers must re-discover the 
human voice, if they wish to create opera anew. 

The book contains some curious mistakes. Ortrud and Telra- 
mund are not characters in Tannhduser, and Posa has no part in 
La Forza del Destino, and Hindemith’s Cardillac is not a one-act 
opera. It is inexact, in the teutonic fashion, to speak of grand 
opera as “not an art-work in the usual sense . . . The creation 
of an entire community and an entire period . . . a sort of col- 
lectivist art species.” La Vestale, for instance, is by Spontini, 
and no amount of theorising about the period at which he wrote 
can do more than indicate an influence. Miusic is the creation 
of single brains. Elsewhere it may be felt that Herr Bekker has 
been too sparing of praise and blame in particular cases. It was 
doubtless his aim to give as impartial a view of the field as possible ; 
yet the uninstructed reader, by whom the book can be read with 
pleasure and profit, is not given any indication that, e.g., Mignon 
is a sugary work of none but historical interest, and Tiefland— 
whatever its position in the history of German opera—merely 
inflated restaurant music. Apart from these blemishes, and an 
occasional tendency to over-intellectualise the simplest concep- 
tions, the book will be of the greatest interest to all for whom 
opera constitutes a phenomenon as puzzling as it is fascinating. 

EDWARD SACKVILLE WEST 
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‘STILLBORN 
- 
A History of the German Republic, 1918-1930. By ARTHUR 
ROSENBERG. Methuen. 15s. 

This is the sequel to Dr. Rosenberg’s Birth of the German 
Republic which appeared in 1928, and it starts with a certain 
advantage over some competitors already in the field, since, 
from 1919 to 1928, the author played an active part in the scene 
he describes. Dr. Rosenberg has also been able to use the as yet 
unpublished Minutes of the Cotincil of People’s Representatives for 
November and December, 1918. 

It must be admitted that, by the end of the book, the reader 
feels rather as if he had spent the evening listening to a dirge 
for the death of a shadow which never had substance. This is 
partly because National Socialism has been so remarkably 
thorough in blotting out the Weimar past. But Dr. Rosenberg is 
himself partly to blame, for he confuses genuine Socialism with 
the German post-war Republic. It is true that when the Socialist, 
Noske, called in the chauvinist Frei Korps to suppress revolutionary 
movements, the possibility of a Soviet future in Germany faded 
away, and in that sense it is true that “ The fighting in January, 
1919, proved to be the turn of the tide of the German Revolution.” 
But this is not to say that the Nazi revolution had to all effects and 
purposes already occurred fourteen years before Hitler became 
Chancellor. Moreover, Dr. Rosenberg is apt to vacillate between 
asserting on the one hand that the present regime became inevitable 
in 1919 and, on the other, that it could still have been averted at 
the time, for instance, of the Berlin traffic strike of November, 1932. 

The whole-hog revolutionary movements were suppressed before 
the constituent assembly ever met at Weimar, but the Weimar 
experiment was nevertheless made, though it had become an essay 
in liberalism and not in Socialism. It is clear that casual visitors 
to Berlin in the twenties were as unaware of the activities of the 
Black Reichswehr as casual visitors to-day are oblivious to what is 
going on in People’s Courts or concentration camps. But it is 
impossible to deny that life in Germany from r919 to 1933 was 
very different from life in Germany since the Hitler regime. In 
Weimar days no one was afraid to express, or to read the expression 
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of, a political, moral or aesthetic notion contrary to that of the 
Government. Dr. Rosenberg all but ignores cultural. life, yet it 
is surely true, as Mr. Pascal has written, that “the dominant 
impression carried away by the visitor to Germany in the period 
of the Republic was that of the freest and most radical culture in 
the whole of the capitalist world,” even if “ what one heard and 
saw in Berlin was not what one heard and saw in the provinces.” 
Weimar Germany, was noted for advanced experiments in 
education and in reform, experiments which have all been 
roughly annihilated now. 

If, however, Dr. Rosenberg does less than justice to Weimar 
liberalism, he is perfectly right to emphasise the extraordinary 
fact that in the German Republic the large feudal estates were 
allowed to remain virtually intact, although Czechoslovakia and 
most of the East European countries put through agrarian reform 
without going Socialist. Dr. Rosenberg is also illuminating with 
regard to the Dawes Plan, which he describes as “‘the transformation 
of the reparations question from an instrument of French ... . 
power policy into a vast international, and especially American, 
financial undertaking.” One is startled to read to-day that “ in- 
fluential military circles in France (in 1924) looked upon the presence 
of French troops on the Rhine as the sole real security against 
another German attack.” Dr. Rosenberg is undoubtedly right, 
again, in blaming Moscow for frequently misdirecting its adherents 
in Germany, and he is right to point out the remarkable degree to 
which the Weimar Republic was dogged by ill-luck—one after 
another, its most competent leaders were struck down by death. 
It may be doubted, however, whether many people will agree in 
condemning Rosa Luxemburg for “ lower middle-class ” inhibi- 
tions because she preferred to die with her Spartacists rather than 
take to flight. 

While congratulating the translators of this book, may I register 
a protest against their attempted introduction of the word 
Racist into the English language ? It seems to me rather horsily 
ambiguous. ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


THE REALITY OF GOD 


God Transcendent. By Kart Hem. Nisbet. tos. 


Karl Heim, Professor in the University of Tiibingen, agrees with 
St. Augustine that man’s heart is unquiet until it rests in God. 
He has been occupied for several years in the composition of a work 
the chief object of which is to emphasise that where there’s a will 
to seek this consummation, there’s a way of arriving at it. Two 
of the four volumes in which the work is planned have been 
published in Germany, the first as long ago as 1931. God Trans- 
cendent is a translation of the third edition of that opening volume. 
The English publishers explain that the German title of it, Glaube 
und Denken, has been changed to give the English public a better 
idea beforehand what the book is about. Yet it is possible that 
it might have attracted more readers if the change had not been 
made. “ Belief and Thought” would not have put off people 
who have an interest in religious philosophy, but a strong pre- 
judice against theology. It is unfortunately true that books about 
God are avoided by readers who are in the most need of en- 
lightenment on the subject, and these are the very readers Pro- 
fessor Heim wants to reach. He has not expounded his theory 
that belief in God is essentially reasonable for the benefit of those 
already convinced that it is, but to induce those who have rejected 
the belief (or as in modern Germany adulterated it with belief in 
blood and race, equating God with a world-force) to examine 
a new case for it, or rather the old case put in a new way. Put in 
the old way, the Catholic way, it seems to me much clearer. 
How does the Catholic attain certitude about God, and achieve 
his “I believe’? He comes to it finally by the way of reve- 
lation and grace, but in the first instance, and preparatorily, by 
the way of natural reason. The Vatican Gouncil lays it down that 
God as the beginning and end of all things, the principle and mean- 
ing of all things, can be certainly known by. the natural light of 
reason from the visible world, but that to go farther, and reach 
what He is and what He wills, we are thrown back upon His own 
revelation. This, as far as I can make out, is the very conclusion at 
which the evangelical thinker, Heim, has arrived. But I admit 
that the philosophical jargon he employs is so unfamiliar to me 
that I may have got him wrong, a possibility which occurs to me for 
another reason. His “ devil’s advocate”’ method of arguing is 
most confusing. Like Kant he rejoices in destroying with one 
hand the case he is building up with the other. If you can be 
induced to read God Transcendent, you must read it conscienti- 
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ously. No “dipping into it” here and there. For the result 
of that might be a sad misconception of Heim’s attitude towards 
God. There are chapters in which its moral and religious 
character is completely disguised. One would think from them 
that he were judge and God a suspected defendant, who has 
somehow or other to be found not guilty of being scientificaliy 
impossible. That is thé last thing, one gathers eventually, when 
these chapters have been brought into conjunction with others, 
that one ought to think. What that is, Heim explains in the 
summary of his argument : i 
The bare emergence of the Idea of God confronts us with an ulti- 

mate Either—Or. Either our forms of Intiition and Forms of 
Thought have final validity for the understanding of Reality, and then 
we must either interpret the Idea of God in the way Idolatry does, by 
giving value to some only relative reality, or as Pantheism does, by 
deifying the infinite whole of things ; er on the other hand God is the 
ens realissimum, and then our intramundane forms of intuition have 
the effect of veiling the ultimate deeps of the “I,” the “Thou” and 
the World, because God, the giver of all existence, cannot be appre- 
hended in these forms. 

Is that enough to tranquillise the unquiet heart.of man? Will 
it open the eyes of anyone to the reality of God? It may at 
least suggest the possibility to him that this reality is something 
quite different from, and infinitely more real than, what is called 
reality. Philosophy{can never explain God but it can point upwards 
from below to what revelation sends down from above. 

CHRISTOPHER ST. JOHN 


NEW NOVELS 


Fifty-Fifty and Other Stories. 
Nicholson and Watson. 7s. 6d. 
The Cosy Room. By ArtTHuR MACHEN. 

7s. 6d. 
Impassioned Pygmies. By KettH WintER. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


Express to the East. By A. Dootaarp. Arthur Barker. 7s. 6d. 


His Patients Died. By Craupe Litiincston. Blackwood. 
7s. 6d. 
The Sound Wagon. By T.S. Srris_inc. Gollancz. 8s. 64d. 


Mr. Mossbross will take division to-day. 

“ First of all, boys, I woattieae: about the tone of the class. 
It’s been going down. I don’t like all these easy-going asterisks 
I’ve been seeing lately. Remember; you come here to learn, not 
to enjoy yourselves. Well, what havé you prepared ?” - “ O don’t 
let’s do any more beastly novels to-day, sir.” -“* Haven’t you ever 
been young yourself, sir?” ‘“*‘ Something’s got into my blood, 
sir, it’s either the spring or the new Herbert Read.” “ Be quiet, 
boys. Very well. To-day you shall review the novels yourselves. 
I’m going to give you something one of my colleagues tried 
with great effect on the older boys, I don’t see why you youngsters 
in Reviewers B. shouldn’t have a go. He called it the Taxi-driver’s 
test of modern fiction. You take a page, or a paragraph of any 
novel and decide from the texture what sort of a book it is, or 
whether the author has an individual style. I know it’s not the 
fashion nowadays; as one young writer, for instance, begins a 
critical book: ‘I am not stating how writers should write, or 
even what they should write about. That is their business, not 
mine.’ This afternoon, Hartley, we are going to make it ours.” 
“Qurs, sir?” ‘“‘ Hartley, what are you eating?” “ Scampi, 
sir.” ‘* Wait afterwards.” ‘‘ Now, Gerald, read out a paragraph 
from Fifty-Fifty.” 

** I have finished,” said the writer, pushing his disordered hair into 
a more final disorder: He looked palely at the glass before him and 
with the air of one signing a cheque upon insufficient funds, drank 
the contents at a gulp. His large, luminous eyes became larger and 
more luminous. 

*“You seem to have been pretty busy,” the reader commented, 
looking at the strewn table. 

** The last chapter,” the writer explained, “‘ and what a cad! Never 
do I remember a chapter being more beastly to me. Has the paper 
spared me an instant of trouble by remaining clean? Not it. Has 
my pencil broken four times since breakfast? It has. Did the 
characters form an illicit attachment for one another overnight ? 
They did. ignoring my wishes for eternal separation, they are now 
setting out towards everlasting happiness in a canoe. Daman their 
eyes. 

** You—er—write ?”’ said the reader. 

“Very,” the writer responded grimly. 


By PAMELA FRANKAU. 


Rich and Cowan. 


** How very interesting.” 


“‘ Now, Gerald, what can you ‘say about that?” “Nothing, sir, 


except that it’s brilliantly funny, and shows she’s a jolly good 


story-teller. It’s got me on the hip and on the hop, sir.” “ Any- 
thing else, about the style s?” “Oh, you mean genius and 
all that.” “ Please, sir, I know.” “Goon, Wyndham.” “ Sir, 
the Child-Mind first of all, the writer’s never grown up, the 
chapter’s beastly to him, the paper’s horrid, the pencil’s cruel, 
then he so obviously is a writer, pale, disordered hair, luminous 
eyes, and he boasts about his characters behaving independently 
from him, to show he’s an Artist, and he’s whimsical and facetious 
and pretends to be a regular bear (‘ damn their eyes,’ and ‘ grimly ’), 
he’s Christopher Robin grown up into a shaggy, busy, tender 
Hampstead artist-man.” “ Very good, Wyndham ; one might add 
then that the authoress shows a natural magaziny aptitude for 
underlining the obvious in phrase and feeling. In fact, now 
altogether boys, she’s MIDDLEBROW ! 

“This one’s harder, I’m afraid; Wal Hewpole, you shall 
read it.” 

At about two o’clock in the afternoon the German fleet was enclosed 
and helpless, and the British ships dropped anchor, some fifteen miles 
off the Firth of Forth. The utter, irrevocable ruin and disgrace of 
the German Navy were consummated. And at that moment the 
drum stopped beating and was no more heard. . 

But those who had heard it—Admiral, Captain, Commander, other 
officers and men of all ratings—held then and hold now one belief 
as to that rolling music. They believe that the sound they heard was 
that of “ Drake’s Drum”: the audible manifestation of the spirit 
of the great sea-captain, present at this hour of the tremendous 

_ triumph of Britain on the seas. This is the firm belief of them all. 

It may be so. It may be that Drake did quit the Port of Heaven 

in a ship of fire, and driving the Germans across the sea with the 
- flame of his spirit, drummed them down to their pitiful and shameful 
doom. 


“Well, Wally, what do you make of it?” ‘“ He writes beautifully 
of a somewhat eerie experience—as to the veracity of the story, 
I can only say, there are more things in... .” “ Not what I 
wanted, Hewpole. California must be getting you down. Mr. 
Machen specialises in spook stuff, the stories in this book have 
been written over forty years, and they stand or fall by whether. 
they are convincing. On the whole they aren’t convincing, 
because the author tries too hard to mystify his audience and get 
them into the mood when they will accept one of his dabs at the 
supernatural. But his patter is too mechanical, there are too 
many dolmens, menhirs, old parchments, runic stones. The’ 
best story is the last, about Poe. In the piece I have quoted the 
author has somehow got to get across the fantastic idea that Drake 
beat his drum when the German ships were sunk at Scapa Flow. 
He doesn’t believe it himself, so he has to cheat, and he cheats- 
by trying to get the reader into a solemn patriotic verdict-of- 
history churchy mood. It’s all very Oxford Book of English. 
Prose, and there will be many people whom the false epigraphic 
simplicity, and the careful repetitions (‘ held then and hold now 
one belief. . . . This is the firm belief’) will take in.” 

“* Impassioned Pygmies. Any ideas, boys?”  “ Powerful, 
sir?” “ Oxford, sir?” “‘ What’s the hero’s name, sir?” “A 
good question, C.C. His name is Saul—Saul Marius. [li 
read you what he looks like.” 


The woman had been watching him for some time. Already she 
had undressed him several times in her mind, for she had thought, 
accurately enough, that he would-be worth undressing. Now she was 
watching his face. She considered it fiercely arresting. His eyes 
are like a cat’s. Deep.and yellow.. They blaze and yet they are quiet. 
They frighten, she thought with pleasure. Is the large mouth cruel 
or kind? I should like to put my hands round that fine neck. Why 
is his face so still ? 

Saul called the waiter. For the woman there was excitement in 
the slow beauty of his voice. . . . He gave her a long unembarrassed 
stare. 


“ Now what do you think of that, C.C.?” “I think it’s 
terrible, sir. I think the superman kind of wish-fulfilment is the 
worst of the lot and I don’t like ‘ fiercely arresting.’”’ “ Thank you, 
boy, and I thought it terrible myself, especially when I found that 
four other people in the book are in love with him. But all the 
same, it’s rather an extraordinary novel. To begin with, it’s about 
very unusual people, a famous writer who is dying on a Mediter- 
ranean island, he has written many controversial books, doesn’t 
like England, has lived in Mexico and Australia, has a big. 
Norwegian wife, and five disciples who live with him and write 
quarrelsome biographies when he’s dead. Got him?” “I 
think so, sir.’ ‘“ And in the next villa lives the most successful 


young dramatist in the world, who started with wicked comedies 
and is getting sterner all the time, and who has green eyes and a 
“oy es, 


metallic voice and-a wonderful smile. Guessed him?” 
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sir.” “ Well then, there we have the novel, a story of the extra- 
ordinary effect of Saul’s cold ruthless swordblade personality, 
dominant and intellectual, on the great writer, the famous 
dramatist, and on a woman. What do you think he brings, boys ? ” 
“ Tracepy.” “ Exactly. I’m afraid Saul’s altogether too Rugby- 
and-Balliol for me, but it’s an interesting novel, the writer and the 
dramatist are very well handled, and the disciples brilliantly 
mishandled. I don’t think the author realises that arrogance is 
an adolescent quality, not a virtue, or that the vulgarity which is 
always latent in the theatre is much more easily spotted in fiction, 
but it’s an unusual, if exasperating novel, I suppose my pre- 
decessor would have given it a star. Good heavens! There’s 
only ten minutes left! We must get through the other books 
quickly. Express to the East is a translation from the Dutch—a 
good, readable, and rather disturbing novel about Macedonia, 
where, you doubtless remember P. Q.—sit up, and put those three 
dots away—the comitadjis revolted against the Turks, only to be 
incorporated as part of three other countries, instead of becoming 
an independent one after the war. So they went on revolting till 
what had been a long and hopeless struggle for liberty became 
simply an affair of rival gangs assassinating each other in cafés. 

“ His Patients Died is a novel about Euthanasia, but it is also a 
very good thriller as well, and contains some admirable and 
alarming satire on Harley Street. It’s a sly, expert, unsettling, 
ironical book with plenty of excitement, and I enjoyed it very 
much indeed. Are you taking this class, Partridge, or am I? 

“ The Sound Wagon is a long and intricate satire of American 
political life. It takes some getting into, but is Guite worth it. 
It is one of the few really mature pieces of American satire I have 
read, and is not noisy or uproarious, but a quiet, venomous, heavy, 
and improbable and very well documented piece of writing.” 

“ Time’s up, sir.” “ I know that as well as you, now run along 
boys. All except you, Hartley; and bring those scampi here. 
They’re a kind of prawn aren’t they...?”> Cyril CONNOLLY 


LONDON SIGHTS 


Words for To-night. By Gzorce BuCHANAN. Constable. §s. 


Several years ago Mr. George Buchanan wrote a book called 
Passage Through the Present. It was an attempt to reflect, in the 
form of a diary, the criss-cross of everyday life in London: milk- 
carts and postmen in the suburbs, the morning newspaper, juries 
of blackcoats occupying their accustomed carriages on the 8.15, 
business, lunch hours, tennis parties, walks in the park or into 
the movies—that was the section of life which Mr. Buchanan set 
out to depict in brief sharp paragraphs. Up to a point he suc- 
ceeded : the book was varied and often refreshing. He had the 
courage to grapple with commonplaces, which is not easy, but at 
the same time I felt that he did not always avoid being common- 
place himself. Many of the snapshots were vivid: the personal 
comments of Mr. Buchanan (this bourgeois age, what should a 
poet do? etc.) were sometimes strained and pretentious. The 
same two tendencies can be seen in his new book Words for To- 
night: admirable reporting, commentary less sure. The prose 
gets out of focus when Mr. Buchanan starts to moralise : 

In oneself . . . the iron hardness that will not be broken, a streng- 
thening bar (is it good ?) that life assaults. Hence the need of the 
child at the feet on entering the home to enforce sweetness, compel 
a smile, a relenting. 

That would be more briefly and better written “ Home sweet 
home”; but “ Home sweet home” is not the sort of phrase 
which Mr. Buchanan wants to put into his diary as coming from 
himself, so he twists his phrases. Whenever his writing becomes 
contorted in this way, the thought underlying it is commonplace : 
that is his chief fault, which he should guard against. But he 
has many good qualities—lively interests, a quick eye, an occa- 
sional touch of poetry—and the necessity of writing a newspaper 
diary three times a week (“ Brevier ” in the News Chronicle) has 
kept him alert to public events as well as personal oddities. The 
description of Mr. Neville Chamberlain reading his Budget speech, 
with which the book opens, is as vivid as cartoon. Mr. Buchanan 
does the round of common London sights—all-in wrestling, fun 
fairs, the Zoo on Thursday nights, crowds, streets, teashops, the 
river—extremely well. For anyone who lives or has ever lived 
in London his book revives familiar scenes, faces and intonations 
with an agreeable freshness. Time after time the reader finds 
himself exclaiming: ‘‘ Why, I’ve noticed that myself !”’ and wonder- 
ing why he has not thought it worth noticing until it flashes up 
on Mr. Buchanan’s page. G. W. S. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Essays on Examinations. By Various Authors. Macmillan. 53s. 

The latest publication of the International Institute Examinations 
Enquiry is a valuable addition to the smal! body of accurate and un- 
the same committee sent out last year created a sensation. This book is 
less sensational, but equally important. Each essayist is a first-class 
authority on his subject. Sir Michael Sadler writes on the Scholarship 
System in England up to 1890. Dr. Delisle Burns discusses examinations 
and the Social Needs of the Modern World. Professor Cyril Burt 
outlines the history of psychological tests in this country. Dr. Ballard 
deals with the “ Special Place ” examination which is the bogy of the 
elementary school and the weakest spot in our rickety educational 
“ladder.” There is an essay on Technical School Certificates, another 
on the School Certificate examination in English composition, a note by 
Professor Spearman on “ reliability ” and “ validity ” in tests, and forty 
pages on the history of the Leaving examination in Prussia up to the 
present day. Everyone who cares about the condition of education 
to-day should read these expert diagnoses of its worst disease. 


About Motoring 


DETAIL DESIGN OF NEW ROADS 


Many hundreds of miles of road will be built or reconstructed 
in the next five years. It is enormously important that some of 
the blunders of the past should not be repeated and perpetuated. 
First and foremost, two classes of road user have a genuine griev- 
ance in respect of many roads constructed in the last ten years, 
because neither cyclists nor pedestrians have been considered in 
some of the schemes. Motorists complain very bitterly of cyclists 
in two main respects, namely, that they persist in riding abreast, 
and so absorbing an unreasonable proportion of the available 
width, and that they ride too far out from the kerb. If an observant 
motorist scrutinises the edges of many modern roads, he will 
perceive why cyclists often leave a wide gap between their wheels 
and the kerb; that yard of surface which fringes the road is 
often so lumpy that it inflicts discomfort on the occupants of a 
fully sprung motor car if the wheels run close in towards the 
kerb. The yard strip at the edge of every road should be, if 
anything, smoother than the rest of the surface, if we wish cyclists 
to ride on it, for they are more poorly insulated from road shocks 
than any road user except the farm cart. Moreover, since cyclists 
naturally enjoy company and conversation as much as anybody 
else, and stand in greater need of such solace to lighten the labour 
of their propulsion, we cannot reasonably expect them to ride in 
Indian file, any more than we could compel all motorists to buy 
monoposto coachwork. Unless they are allotted special cycling 
tracks, which for some mysterious reason many of them detest, 
they should be furnished with a smooth strip at the edge of the 
road wide enough to take two of them in comfort without cramping 
other traffic unduly. There is, of course, something to be said 
in favour of forbidding them to ride three or four abreast, just as 
the width of motor vehicles is limited. The pedestrian has an 
even greater grievance on some of these new roads, for he is not 
always offered any accommodation at all; and to walk on the 
fairway, especially at dusk or in the dark, is a really terrifying 
experience nowadays. How often we encounter a great modern 
road which has cost millions of pounds, and consists of a huge 
strip clean across the country, with a surface fit for roller-skating. 
Yet its edging strips, where we should expect to find a level side- 
walk, remind one of the devastated areas in Flanders. There is 
a neat concrete kerb, suggestive of an asphalte boulevard, but on 
the side of the kerb remote from the road we find heaps of rubble, 
pits, telegraph posts, derelict roots of great trees, and other 
obstacles. It is small wonder that the pedestrian is prejudiced 
against the car. The pedestrian’s most perilous and painful hell 
occurs frequently where a quondam country lane has blossomed 
into a busy motoring thoroughfare. No powers have been obtained 
to annex a strip of land from adjacent landowners to construct a 
sidewalk. Ten years ago such lanes were fringed with an ill- 
defined sidewalk of sorts, on which walkers strolled in comfort, 
undisturbed by the thin and leisurely traffic of the day. Nowadays 
the carriage way extends from hedge to hedge; the walker has 
neither place nor peace on the widened road, but must keep his 
eyes skinned, and be perpetually prepared to flatten his vulnerable 
person against the hedge when a temporary congestion of fast, 
heavy traffic may occur level with him. 
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ILLEGAL TENDER STRANGE v4 GLORY 


The gripping story of a | 
plausible rogue 











Sunday Referee | 


“An excellent yarn.” 


Birmingham Gazette 


“If a test of an acceptabie 
novelist is to write a stery which 
one must read toe the end because 


—< L. H. MYERS 


Morning Post 


“Has a villain so entirely unmiti- 
gated... that the reader loses all ; 
moral sense, growing more and 

more interested in following his 


“Mr. Myers has written a short novel of 
restrained and certain—one might well say 
classic—beauty.”’ Times Literary Supplement. 


almost daily crimes. ... By the ** Let me recommend ‘ Strange Glory ’ to every 
time that he is providentially dead } reader intelligent and critical enough to find 
ene has got almost fond of him. the average modern novel heavy going.’’ 

... The book is not the cheaply Peter Quennell, The New Statesman. 


sensational stuff that it may 
sound. It is excellently written 


‘* This is a notable book b ne of the fi t 
and well worked out.” 7/6 net oe yo e fines 


minds of our times.’’ 
Francis Iles, Daily Telegraph. 








by EDWARD C. VICAR 





| SELWYN & BLOUNT | PUTNAM 












































WHY I SMOKE 


by the Vicar 


First, for its fragrance. Second, 
for its coolness. Third, for its 
economy. This good Three 
Nuns burns so slowly, and is so 
entirely free from dust or waste, 
that I might easily pay less for 
my tobacco and yet be out 


of pocket. 





THREE NUNS 


The original tobacco of curious cut—1/2}d. an oz. 


*“MONG’S SSEAD* IS SIMILAR, BUT A TRIFLE FULLER 279 


Issued by STSPHEN MITCHELL & sON, Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (ef Great Britain and Ireland), Lid. St. Andrew Square, Glasgow 
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Is it too much to hope that more attention will be paid to the 
banking of corners? The typical road rises to a central crown, 
and this cross-section is normally maintained when the road rounds 
a bend. Assume such a bend to swing to our left in the direction 
of traffic. Its camber then assists us to round the corner, and 
almost eliminates steering—the car will be swung round the bend 
by the camber. But traffic from the opposite direction will 
encounter a hostile camber, tending to swing it clean off the road 
into the ditch, wall, or whatever bounds the road on our right. 
If oncoming traffic clings to its proper side, steering will become 
difficult and even uncertain, so that such traffic tends to negotiate 
the corner on the crown of the road, or in other words to “ cut 
the corner,” and reduce its width for all practical purposes. On 
the Continent, where realism is greater than in these islands, road 
engineers are increasingly “ banking ” their corners in a more or 
less level slope from the outside of the corner’s radius down 
towards the inside. This construction enables traffic in both 
directions to swing round the bend automatically without effort, 
and encourages traffic on the outside of the bend to corner without 
“cutting.” In Great Britain there is a widespread prejudice 
against such banking. It is true that the conversion of a “‘ crown- 
banked ”’ corner to a “ radius-banked ” corner is slightly expen- 
sive ; but the gain in safety is well worth the cost. Nor is the 
expense terrific. All modern road gangs dispose of a steam 
excavator, which hurls huge chunks of bank into lorries for removal. 
To convert a crown-banked corner into a radius-banked corner 
such an excavator has only to dig out the earth on the inside of 
the bend and to transfer it to the outside, though some provision 
for drainage water on the inside may be needed. The task is 
cheap and easy if undertaken at the initial modernisation of the 
road. It is less easy if tackled years later in the form of converting 
an already modernised road with deep concrete foundations and 
inserted metal grids. I have in mind two such corners, both of 
which have produced a regular crop of accidents for many years 
past. Both of them were slightly banked on the radius principle 
two years ago, since when both bends have been immune from 
accidents. To paint white or yellow guiding lines on such a corner 
is pure mockery, unless the constructing engineer makes it easy 
for traffic to observe the lines. I believe the prejudice against 
‘* radius-banking ”’ still perceptible in many quarters is an ignorant 
suspicion that the real objective of “ radius-banking”’ is to enable 
motor vehicles to take these corners faster, since ‘‘ radius-banking ” 
is an element of race track construction. Actually, of course, all 
sane motorists—and the sane motorist is after all a vast majority— 
automatically prick their ears when visibility is shortened at the 
approach to a bend; and they have no desire to accelerate, but 
merely wish to take the corner in safety and as perfectly as possible. 
Many cars are still rather heavy to steer, notably some of the 
cheaper cars, all neglected cars, and many of the less refined but 
rather weighty vehicles. Some of these stiff-steerers are handled 
by weak women and old men ; and considerable force is required 
to get them round the outside of a crown-banked corner at quite 
moderate speeds. R. E. DAVIDSON 





Week-end Competitions 


No. 315 
Set by Sylvia Lynd 

We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a Second Prize of 
Half a Guinea for A Caustic Comment on the Disturbers of the 
London Citizen’s Peace, Domestic and Foreign. The Com- 
ment should be in verse, not more than thirty lines in length, and 
should contain the line or lines : 

“* Mosley to Right of him, 
Strachey to Left of him,” 
RuULES— 

1. Envelopes should be marked with the number of the Probiem, 
in the top left-hand corner, and should be addressed to COMPETI- 
TIONS, 10 Great Turnstile, High Holborn, W.C.1. Solutions must 
reach the Editor by first post on Friday, April 3rd. 

2. Competitors may use a pseudonym. Typescript is not insisted 
on, but writing must be on one side of the paper only. 

3. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves the right to print 
in part or as a whole any matter sent in, whether it be awarded a prize 
or not. MSS. cannot be returned. When no entries reach the required 
standard no prize will be awarded. 

4. No competitor is eligible for more than one prize in any one week. 

The result of last week’s competition will be announced in our next 


sue. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 313 


Set by Moreton Marsh 


Herr Hitler’s “‘ Mein Kampf” has been translated into Chinese 
and published in Nanking. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas 
and a Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best extract from a 
Chinese review of this product of the Occident. 


Report by Moreton Marsh 


This was disappointing. Readers may have been reluctant to compete 
from fear of doing anything to disturb the week-end equilibrium attained 
at St. James’s Palace; or they may never have read Mein Kampf; or 
they may have felt this was not a matter for joking about. But the fact 
remains that entries were few and achievement was patchy. True, I 
know very littl myself about the standards and manner of reviewing 
in Nanking. But I had a vague, romantic idea of philosophic serenity 
and stylistic elegance, to which I hoped competitors would give visible 
form. One or two—honourable mention to “Jane” and Harry 
Broadbent—achieved the serenity nicely enough ; and Dorothy Jacobs 
was at any rate original by printing her seventeen-word blurb in per- 
pendicular form : 

* renowned 

struggle 

poem 

by 

Mr. 

Hi 

a oan 
But nobody really earned a prize by the standards of these competitions, 
and the near-winners must console themselves with the thought that the 
number of this problem has an unlucky look about it. In fact, I re- 
commend that no prize be awarded. But I venture to suggest to the 
Editor that, with the guineas thus saved, he procure from Nanking a copy 
of the Chinese translation in question, and induce Mr. Arthur Waley to 
review it alsbald. 


CALIBAN’S PROBLEM CONTEST 


PROBLEM 170.—THE PROCLAMATION OF KING NUMERICUS 


“ To-morrow is the fifgy-second anniversary of Our accession. . . . 
We ordain that this anniversary, and such others as are set out in the 
first Schedule to this Proclamation, be and are hereby appointed as 
days of Special Rejoicing—such as was last observed on the occasion 
of the forty-ninth anniversary of Our accession. . 

“We ordain further that such anniversaries of our accession as are 
set out in the second Schedule to this Proclamation, being (according 
to our analysis) doubly fortunate be and are hereby appointed as days 
of Extra Special Rejoicing. 

** Given under Our hand and seal at Our court at Arithmos, Apl. 1, 
1936. 





** First SCHEDULE. 
The 56th, 57th, 62nd, 65th, 67th, 73rd, 84th and 86th anniversaries 
of Our accession. 


” 


** SECOND SCHEDULE. .... 
What anniversaries were prescribed in the second Schedule ? 


PROBLEM 168.—UNCLE’s CAR 


You never can tell with these problems. 

The dog of a solver who tried out Mr. Stripp’s exercise took nearly half 
an hour. Others have taken “ five minutes,” “ two minutes ”’ (!) and 
** please Sir, did it in my head.” 

(They won’t be so fortunate with Problem 170.) 

The answer is EGMs915. 

N.B.—One reader informs me that three letter designations are not 
yet used with four-figure numbers. 


PROBLEM 167.—MIss CUTIEVILLE 1936 


A set of Low’s cartoons goes to: Penelope Gadsby, 95 Shrewsbury 
Road, Forest Gate, E.7. 
Five points are awarded. 


PRIZES FOR PROBLEM SOLVERS 


A set of Low’s cartoons is awarded to the sender of a correct solution 
selected at random. 

In addition, a record is kept of correct solutions sent, and of the 
points scored weekly by solvers. On attaining 100 points a solver is 
entitled to a prize consisting of any book (or books) reviewed or adver- 
tised in these columns, of a value not greater than 10s. Solvers who 
have won a prize on this basis are eligible for a second prize on attaining 
a further 120 points, and for a third prize on attaining a further 150. 
Solutions must be addressed to CALIBAN, c/o the Editor, and must 
reach this office not later than Tuesday week following publication of 
the problem. Solutions to two problems may be sent in one envelope ; 
but on separate sheets of paper. 


Some indication should be given of the method of solution. CALIBAN 
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London Amusements 





MATINEES 


All at 2.30 p.m. unless otherwise stated. 
ALDWYCH. The Dominant Sex. Wed., Sat. 


Weds. and Sats. 
The Show That Jack Built. 


APOLLO. The Last of the Ladies. Wed., Sat. 
COLISEUM. “ Twenty to One.’ Wed. & Sat. 


CRITERION. Rosmersholm. Tues. 
Hedda Gabler. Thur. & Sat. 
A Doll’s House. Wed. & Fri. 


DUCHESS. Night Must Fall. Thurs. & Sat. 
GARRICK. Two Mrs. Carrolis. Tues., Sat. 
GLOBE. “Call It a Day.” Wed., Th. & Sat. 
HIPPODROME., Please Teacher ! Th., Sat. 
LYRIC. Tovarich. Wed. & Th. 
MERCURY. Murder in the Cathedral. F.,s. 
PHOENIX. “To-night at 8.30.” Tues. & Sat. 
PLAYHOUSE. “Mary Tudor.” ‘Th. & Sat. 
ST. JAMES’. ‘Pride and Prejudice.’ w.«s. 

T. MARTIN’S. No Exit. 
SAVOY. Wisdom Teeth. — Mon. & Thurs. 
SHAFTESBURY. “Promise.” Wed. & Sat. 
1066 and All That. Tues. & Sat. 
WHITEHALL. Anthony & Anna. W.&S. 















































Tues. & Fri. 




















THEATRES 
ALDWYCH. 8.30. Wed., Sat., 2.30. Tem. 6404. 


THE DOMINANT SEX. 


LONDON’S LONGEST RUN. (16th MONTH.) 


ALHAMBRA. Evgs., 6.15 & 9. Weds. & Sats., 2.30. 
THE SHOW THAT JACK BUILT. 


RANDOLPH SuTTON, Jimmy JAMES, FRANK RANDLE. 
Prices (including tax) ros. 6d. to 1s. 3d. Whitehall 2525. 











Gerrard 2663. 
Evenings, 8.30. Matinees, Wed. & Sat., 2.30. 
WILLIAM FRESHMAN’S COMEDY, 
THE LAST OF THE LADIES. 
COLISEUM. Tem. Bar 3161. EVGS., 6.25 & 9. 
Mats., Weds. & Sats. at 2.30. 
“TWENTY TO ONE.” 

Tue Srpe-sPLITTING MusicaL SportinG Farce. 
L UPINO LANE, CLIFFORD MOLLI SON. — 











CRITERION. Whi. 3844. 8.30. Tues., Th., Sat.,2.30. 
LEON M. LION presents 
in association with ARTS THEATRE OF CAMBRIDGE 
A CYCLE OF IBSEN 1879-18¢2. 
ROSMERSHOLM. Mar. 30-April 1. Tues., 2.30. 
HEDDA GABLER. Apvil 2-4. Thurs., Sat., 2.30. 
2 Special Mats., A DOLL’S HOUSE. April : & 3. 
Week commencing April 6th, 
THE MASTER BUILDER. 
Nightly, 8.30, Matinees, Tues., , Thurs., Sat., 2.30. 


DUCHESS. (Tem. 8243.) 8.30, Thurs. toe 2.30. 
EMLYN WILLIAMS in his own Pla 
NIGHT MUST FALL 
ANGEL A BADDELEY ~ MAY WHITTY 


GARRICK. EVGS.,8.30. MATS., Tues., Sat., 2.30. 
ELENA MIRAMOVA 


THE TWO MRS. CARROLLS. 
CATHLEEN NESBITT. HUGH MILLER. 


GLOBE. Ger. 1592. Evgs., 8.15 Sharp. 
Mats., Weds., Thurs., Sats., 2.30. 
FAY COMP” TON & ow EN NARES in 


“CALL IT A DAY.” 
By Dodie Smiths 


HIPPODROME. Ger. 3272. 
Evgs. at 8.15. Mats., Thur. and Sats., 2.30. 
BOBBY HOWES in 


“PLEASE TEACHER !” 


Vera Pearce. Wyre Watson. Bertsa Be_more. 


LYRIC. (Ger. ) 8 Mats., Wed., Th., 2.30, 
GILBERT MI presents 


TOVARICH. 
CEDRIC HARDWICKE, EUGENIE LEONTOVICH, 























MERCURY. Nottg. Hill Gate. 2s. 6d.to6s. Park 1rooo. 
Now Nightly (except Mons.) at 8.30. Fri., Sat., 2.30, 
MURDER IN THE CATHEDRAL. 


soapy BT. 8. Elbow. < Robert Speaight as Becket. 
one great pla a contemporary dramatist now to 
be seen in England.” —The Times. (22nd WEEK.) 
Closed Holy Week. Extra Mats., 


April rs, 16, 22, 23. 
Every SUNDAY at g, BALL T UB. 


PHOENIX. = Tem. 3611. 8.30. Tues., Sat., 2.30. 
GERTRUDE LAWRENCE. NOEL COWARD. 


“TO-NIGHT AT 8.30.” 
Three Plays by Noel Coward. 


PLAYHOUSE. 3.30. Th., Sat. 
FLORA ROBSON in 
“MARY TUDOR.” 
JOYCE BLAND. LAWRENCE ANDERSON. 


ST. JAMES’. (Whitehall 3903.) 
Evgs., 8.30. Mats., Wed. & Sat., 2.30. 
GILBERT MILLER and MAX GORDON present 


“PRIDE AND PREJUDICE.” 


ST. MARTIN’S. Tem. 1443. 8.40. Tues., Pri.,2.30. 
ROBERT D GLAS in 


NO EXIT. 


Cyrm Raymonp. GriurAn Linp. Ronatp Simpson. 


SAVOY. 








2.30. Whi. 7774. 











(Tem. 8888.) $8.30. Mon., Thurs., 2.30. 
BEATRIX THOMSON in 


WISDOM TEETH. 
Eprrn SHARPE, Ronatp ADAM, Martm LEWIS. 


SHAFTESBURY. 
Evgs., 3.30. Mats., Wed. & Sat., . 
E ITHERADGE, EDNA EST, 
RALPH RICHARDSON, Ann Todd, Robert Harris in 


“ PROMISE.” 
STRAND. (Tem. 2660.) LAST TWO WEEKS. 
Evgs., 8.30. Mats., Tues. & Sat., 2.30. 


1066 AND ALL THAT. 
“THIS JOYOUS JOKE.”—Daily Telegrap4. 





Ger. 6666. 








Smoki (Whitehall 6692.) 
EVGS., 8.30. Mats. WED. & SAT., 2.30. 


ANTHONY AND ANNA. 
A Comedy by ST. JOHN ERVINE. 








PICTURE THEATRES 





ACADEMY CINEMA, Oxford St. Ger. 2081. 
LAST WEEK of Dostoievsky’s 
“CRIME ET CHATIMENT” 
with —- BAUR and PIERRE BLANCHAR. 
Com. April 2nd, LIEBESMELODIE (A). 


EVERYMAN (Opp. Hampstead Tube Stn. Ham 22%) 
Mon. next, March 30th, for Seven Days. 
EMIL JANNINGS in 
THE OLD AND THE NEW KING <4 
Also THE MARCH OF TIME, NO. s. 











North Leaden Film Society. suN., April sth, 
at MONSEIGNEUR '!CINEMA, Piccadilly, W.. 2.15 
MEN AND JOBS. 

(A new Soviet film of Russia in construction). 

Ap ply now for tickets (2/6), to Sec., 6 Carysfort Rd., N.16. 











ART GALLERY 


“GOYA” OIL 


AINTINGS EXECUTED IN 
COLOURS. 
NEW BURLINGTON GALLERIES. 3-5 Burlington 
Gdns., W.1. 10-5 Daily. Adm. ts., incl. catalogue, in 
aid of the Artists’ General Benevolent Institution. 


RESTAURANTS 








weer S left of the right people and what’s right of 

left people all meet at RULES, Maiden Lane, 
for Lunch, Dinner or late Supper (licensed til! midnight). 
Estd. 1780. 








HIS tr may be read in “The Book” RE S- 
TAURANT a1 and WINE DIVE facing the British 
Museum, also subscriptions received. 
EALLY nice Omelettes, Wate, } haryland ch: on 
quiet—quick service at Mrs. Coox’s, Denman Street, 
facing — Palace Hotel. 


DANCE 


P.S.I. Dance at the Suffolk Galleries, Suffolk Street, 

Pall Mall, on Friday, March -_ 1936. 8.30 t& 

I a.m. Admission : 2s. 6d. Members ; 3s. Non-mensbers. 
To be paid at the door 








____ REPERTORY THEATRES 
CROYDON 





Repertory. 

Nightly at 8 Sat... 5 & 8.15. 
Full House. BylIvor Novello. 
LIVERPOOL iz Playhouse. 


Evenings 7.45. Saturday 2.30 


Grief Goes Over. By Merton Hodge. 


MANCHESTER ~ Repertory. 
Evenings, 7.30. 


Give Us This Day. By Walter Greenwood. 
NORTHAMPTON 
Evenings 6.30 & 8.50. 


The Adding Machine. 








Repertory. 


By Elmer Rice. 





The Repertery Theatres whose anncuncements appear 
above are members of The Association of Repertory 
Theatres. For information concerning Theatres belonging 
to this Association, or qualified to belong to it, apply to the 
Honorary Secretary, B ache Matthews, 44 Archway Road, 
mentee, | N. 39. ARC 384s. 


LUNCHEON 
NTI-NOISE LEAGUE LUNCHEON, WHIT rE. 
4 HALL ROOMS, 3cth March. Chairman: Lord 
Horder. Speak er: Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis. Tickets 
6s. 6d. Anu -Noise League, 66 Victoria Street, S.W.1 








MISCELLANEOUS 
JANTED, Linguaphone French ¢ ourse, reasonable 
Box 98, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, 
W.C.1. 
EW SUITS FOR OLD. Send your tavourite . suit 
or sports jacket and we will copy it exactly in any 
of our John Peel Tweeds. Send for patterns post free. 
Prices: complete suit 87s. 6d., jacket 47s. 6d. SAMUEL 
REDMAYNE AND Sons, No. 10, Wigton, Cumberland. 
Est. 1868. 


HE C ASANL SCHOOL OF ‘BAL L ROOM DAN- 
CING, go Regent Street (Piccadilly Circus) 
Private Lessons daily, 10 a.m. to 10 p.m., in all the latest 
ballroom dances. Guaranteed to teach you steps of any 
dance in THREE PRIVATE LESSONS. {1 1s. od. 
Practice Classes every Tuesday, 8.30 to 10.30 p.m. 35. 
‘PHONE REGENT 4438-9. 
MACKIE’ S CASTLE SHORTBRE AD 
becomes more popular every day 
It is packed in tins, two sizes, 
and is sent by inland post for 
3s. and $s. 
W. MACKIE & SONS LTD. 
108 Princes Street, Edinburgh, 2. 


S¢ HOOL HOLIDAYS. Boys and girls would be 
welcomed at Pinewood, Crowborough, Sussex. 
ELIZABETH STRAGHAN. re 224. 








MAN of 40 40 with "£10,000, ex- s-public s school, ex- officer 
(Sapper), student and practitioner scientific 
management principles, married, small family, after 16 
years abroad in administrative position of responsibility, 
contunuously with large commercial undertaking, desiring 
settle England, wishes to HEAR of opening where invest 
ment coupled with ability, integrity, ideas and energy 
would obtain secure scope for active, useful, remunerative 
future. Industrial or Commercial, net Agricultural, 
openmg required. Box 8s, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, 

London, W.C.1. 





RUSTEES and others. University lecturer with 


3 small sens would welcome smal! girl in home 
Box 102, N.S. & N., ro Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1 
7OUNG woman would like meet another, find and 
share flat, Hampstead. Box 106, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. 
Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 
f EALTH—PHYSICAL and MENTAL—by natura 
methods. Osteopathy, nature-cure, dictetics, psy- 
chology. F. BLAKE, M.N.C.A. Doris HARGREAVES 
M.N.C.A., 39 Nottingham Place, W.1. Welbeck 2039 


RTIFICIAL SUN BATHING, Nudist Lines, both 
sexes, Central London Indoor Club-Solarium 
Ultra-violet insolation. Prevents winter colds, rheu- 


matics. Cengenial Society, Exercises Badminton 
Sociais. Box 34, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London 
W.C.1. 
ARIS XVI. Widow end daughter offer two com 
fertable rooms ; French lessons. Fes 1,0¢ © monthly 


Box 6s, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnst ile, London, W.C.1 
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“SMALLS” 


Single insertions 1/6 per line 
-_ {per line 
Three - /§ 7. _ 
(per imsertion 
fper line 
(per insertion 


A line averages seven words 


Thirteen i 1/4 


Instructions should be received not later 
than first post Wednesday 


NEW STATESMAN & NATION 


10 Great Turnstile, W.C.1 
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WEEK-END CROSSWORD 316 


ACROSS 


The sender of the first correct solution to be opened may choose as 8. The shady kid was 
prize a copy of either This England or The Playtime Omnibus. Envelopes one to drink. 


should be addressed to “ CROSSWORDS,” 
High Holborn, W.C.1, and must arrive not later than first post next 
Wednesday. Prize-winners should address their claims to the Editor. 


1 2 3 








Set by L.-S 





The last week’s winner is 


10 Great Turnstile 
: 10. Neckwear for 


China, _sportively 
speaking. 


5 6 7 


11. “ Concurrently ” 
offended perhaps. 


12. He was “ un- 
packed” in the 
jungle. 


13. The mother of 
Billy’s kids ? 


14. Constituted by 
the issue. 


16. This is not a way 
o “ box ” the ears. 


20. When the con- 
vict breaks not down 
but up. 


23. Falstaff said that 
Shallow in this con- 
dition was “like a 
forked radish, with 
a head fantastically 
carved upon it with 
a knife.” 


24. Tear the tear. 
25. Slight treatment. 


26. It looks as if 
mother dropped the 


D’Arcy Addy, Elsworth, Cambridge spuds. 


DOWN 7. It’s below the or- 
1. Should be known —_Chestra. 
by the literary place 9. His was a scholarly 


hunter. anor. ; 
15. Where babes in 


2. The Government the wood should be 
Department _con- cradled. 

cerned hopes that 17. The men of Gaza 
it will become a might have called 
Vote. Samson such a vaga- 
3. Instruction to bond. 

wear fewer clothes. 18. A good moment 
4.1 hold the fish for those of @ re- 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT & WANTED 
APPL ic A’ TIONS are invited for the post of Assistant 

Secretary of the New Fabian Research Bureau, 
which will fall vacant on September rst next. A salary 
of from £200 to £250 a year will be offered according to 
qualifications. Applicants should be keen members of 
the Labour Party. Applications should be sent in by 
the first post on May 18th to the GENERAL SECRETARY, 
N.F.R.B., 37 Great James Street, W.C.1., from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 








\ ILTS COUN TY LIBRARY. 


Applications are invited for the post of Branch 
Librarian (Man) under the Wilts County Library. 
Applicants should be qualified for the Diploma of the 
Library Association or of the School of Librarianship. 
The post will be designated for superannuation purposes. 
Salary £150 per annum. The man appointed will be 
required to reside wherever the Committee shall direct. 

Application by letter (no form), accompanied by copies 
of three recent testimonials, should be sent to the under- 
signed not later than April 11th. Envelopes should be 
endorsed “ Branch Librarian.” 

KeitH STRUCKMEYER, 
Director of Education. 
County Education Offices, 
Trowbridge. 





APPOINTMENTS—continued 


APPOINTMENTS—continued 





St: PETER’S SCHOOL, YORK. 
a Appointment of Headmaster 

The Governors of St. Peter’s School, York, invite 
applications for the st of Headmaster, which will be 
vacant at the end of the Summer term, 1936. Particulars 
may be obtained from Mr. H. L. Creer (Clerk to the 
Governors), 8 Coppergate, York. Applications should be 
submitted before the 2oth of April, 1936. 


W ‘OMAN, early thirties, Oxford 1st (English), teaching 
and lecturing experience, secretarial bar = 
speeds 110/48, travelled, wants interesting post, preferably 
but not necessarily London neighbourhood and with 
newspaper, scholar or publisher. Box 1oo, N.S. & N., 
10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 
ERMAN girl, experienced horsewoman, haute école, 
poapesed teach riding and German in girls’ school. 
Highest social references. Box 82, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. 
Turnstile, London, W.C.r1. nie 
()XFORD graduate, 22, seeks half-time, and or evening, 
post, preferably literary or academic. Box 105, 
N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.r. 
((00K- -GENERAL wanted. Can any ‘Teader recom- 
mend girl? Comfortable home offered. (Only 
one change of maids in 14 years.) £52 p.a. Write 
J. R., c'o N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1, or 
*phone Sanderstead 1368. 

















YOUNG German Lady, fluent French and English, 
wants residential teaching or governess post; some 

experience. Also shorthand, typing. Aw-pair considered. 

Box 99, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Temecula, Londen, ¥ W.C.r. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, &c: 





TYPEWRITING 
EPORTING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING. 
Technical MSS and Plays a Specialit Verbatim 
or condensed reporting. ‘Temporary Shorthand-Typists 
provided.—MEeETROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING 
OFFICE, 75 ee | a W.C.z2. 
Holborn 6182. 


AUTHORS’ MSS, PLAYS, Etc., accurately and 
promptly typed . experienced typist. —Mas. 
Brooker, 55 Elton Road, Bishopston, Bristol, 7. 


DUELICATING AND TYPEWRITING, Etc. 
Authors’ MSS and Plays promptly exccuted. 
ALL work guaranteed proof-read and checked. 
Secretaries and all Office Staff, Temporary or Permanent, 
PROMPT SECRETARIAL SERVICES, LTD., 

6 Conduit Street, W.r. (Mayfair 3163-4 














Out to-day: the April 


LEFT REVIEW 


Now 68 pages, illustrated 


For Irish Freedom 


DONNELLY, AJAX 





LITERARY 


O’DONNELL, Capt. WHITE ABILITY 


Starvation or Commonsense 


ALEC BROWN 


Of course, its Cartoons are notorious. This month: Cabinet 
Portrait, Footing the Sedition Bill, Baldwin’s Problem Picture. 





Send 3/6 to The Publisher, LEFT REVIEW, 2 Parton Street, W.C.1, and 
you'll receive “ L.R.”” for 6 months. » 
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SOMETHING NEW "n°" 


IDEAS 


FILM WORLD 








FREE PROSPECTUS FROM... 
THE GENERAL MANAGER, 
THE BRITISH SCHOOL OF FILM WRITING, 


65, NEW BOND STREET, W.1 








One Year, post free ° a ms é 
Six Months ,, , ee « «. oo “te 
Three y » 

anager, 


10 Great Turnstile, London 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES Fo 


A Postal Subscription to any address in the world costs 


All communi, ca cations relating to the. above hould be addressed to 


The 
THE NEW STATESMAN AND, NATION, 
C.t 


- - 30s. Od. 
- - 15s. Od 
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HOLIDAY 
SUGGESTIONS 


Special rates are being offered .o advertisers under this 

heading for an introductory_series o gs advertisements. 

Particulars and quotations from A Manager, 10 Gt. 
Frrnstile , London, W. C. I. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL. 
EAR the British Museum, Hart Street, W.C.1. Hot 
and cold water in all Bedrooms. Numerous private 
bathrooms. Bedroom, Bath and Breakfast from 8s. 6d. 
per night. I[lustrated Booklet, “ Walks in Old London,” 
en application. 


WARWICK CLUB, Lrd., 21 St. George's Square, 
S.W.1. Room and Breakfast ss. a night or 30s. 
weekly; with dinner 6s. 6d., a night or 35s. to 2 gms. 
weekly. Vic.: 7289. 


NORFOLK SQUARE, W.2. Room, bath, breakfast, 
6s. 6d. per night, h. & c., gas fires, electric ight 
Minute Tube, "buses. Paddington £381. 


EFORMED INNS.—Ask (for descriptive list 
(3d. « free) of 180 INNS AND HOTE 
managed THE PEOPLE’S REFRESHME) 

HOUSE A — ,LTD., P.R.H.A., LTD., 

















"Torquay, Howden Court, = inutes by private 

cr to sea. Sun Lounge. ate bath — sitting- 
sooms if oe h. and c. in bedrooms. el.: 2807. 
A.A. appointed. 


RYE Sussex. Old Hope Anchor Hotel. Sunny, 
comfortable. Quiet situation. Lovely views. Cent. 
heating. H. and c. water all bedrooms. A.A. ’Phone 126. 


ENGLISH LAKES. Carefree, unconventional holi- 
days under delightful conditions on unique estate. 
Varied accommodation. Moderate char; Particulars, 
LANGDALE Estate, Langdale, Ambiesi Telephone: 
Grasmere 82. 














POSTAL TUITION — 


For the London University 


B.Sc.Econ. 


HE possession of a Degree in Econo- 
mics opens the door to well-paid 
teaching and administrative posts under 





| 

i 
Education authorities and other public | 
bodies ; also to statistical, research and 
welfare work in Commerce and Industry. } 

Now that the shorter Special Entrance Exam. 
may be taken instead of Matriculation by all Degree 
Candidates of 23 and over, the way io the B.Sc 
Econ. Degree is easier. No university residence is 
necessary. Candidates may prepare at home under 
the experienced guidance of Wolsey Hall, and tuition 
fees may be spread over the period of the course. 
204 Wolsey Hall Students passed London 
B.Sc.Econ. (External) Exams., 1925-35; in 
1935 a Woisey Hall Candidate obtained the 
GLADSTONE Memorial Prize (fer ist 
Place) and the GERSTENBERG Studentship. 


Prospectus 
and Guide to the London University B.Sc. Econ. 
Degree may be obtained post free from the Directer 
of Studies, Dept. VH 82 


Wolsey Hall, Oxford | 


| PROPRIETORS : DIPLOMA CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, LTD. 
| 


AA = 














— —— -_ ~ (Tel. 376). Small guest 
house; beautiful district. good cocking. Mrs. 
Rivers, Stonerdale. 


"Torquay, Hotel Villa Como, glorious sea views, 
facing south, h. & c., and gas fires bedrooms, garage. 
Terms 2 gns. ly. 


THE OLD MILL CLUB AND HOTEL, 
West Harnham. SALISBURY. 
Large Covuntrified bedrooms with good attendance. 
Candle-lit 13th Century Refectory for meals. 
iver bathing. Riding. 
Delightful Trips. Excellent Food. 
Terms from 3} gens. per week. 
CARLYON BAY, CORNWALL. Sin. Par (G.W. Ry 
Mean Winter temperature within 1 of Cannes. G 
Covered and open-air tennis ; De ee rackets ; Hunting (3 
pocks); — Fishing; Badminton; Glorious Sea Coast. 
CARLYON BAY HOTEL (St. Austell Ba 
Hotel), THE BAYFORDBURY HOTEL, THE 
CORNISH RIVIERA CLUB. Also a few furnished 
cottages wi . sea views. Write: MANAGER 
Carlyon Bay Beaches, Lid. Carlyon te he Cornwall. 
} means 7? Par. 198. London Office: erhouse 
Square, E.C.1. Telephone: Clerkenwell 7847. 


HE West of Ireland, Achili Island, finest coast 
scenery in Western Eure Ideal for walking and 
bathing. Eighteen hours from London. Constant 
hot water, 2 bathrooms. Weekly inclusive terms, £3. 
To Easter terms weekly, £2 10s. Miss T. BLACKHAM, 
Amethyst House Hotel, Keel. Achill. 


y EST HIGHLANDS. At Onich, 10 miles from 
Fort William, beautifully situated on the shores of 

Loch Linnhe, there is a small, quiet and comfortable 

hotel where no charabanc trade is accepted. Full 

— from Miss M. Vetiacott, Onich Hotel, 
nich, Inverness-shire. 


ARTMOUTH, IN SUNNY DEVON. Warficet 

Creek Hotel. Newly decorated and furnished, 

up to date. French cooking a speciality. Special 
Easter terms. French management. Tel.: 144. 


ITTLEWORTH, Sussex. Fortrie Guest House. 
Real country. Comfort, good beds and cooking. 
Breakfast in bed if desired. “Phone 6r. 


“COME UNTO THESE YELLOW SANDS” 
EA MEADS, near Marazion, Cornwall. Spend a 
Cornish Springtime in this pleasant little hamlet. 
Sunny cottages available with country atmosphere, but 
civilised comforts. Individual access to broad sandy 
beach. Delicious air and a wealth of pursuits for people 
ef enterprise and intelligence. Housekeeping cares 
minimised by comprehensive organisation. Write 
SECRETARY. 


ORTH-Y-GEST and CAPEL CURIG, North Wales. 
Two ideally situated and highly recommended 
Guest Houses. Sea and mountain air. Conducted 
excursions (optional). Terms moderate. Illustrated 
brochure. S. RR, “ Towers,” Capel Curig. 


XFORD, The Castle Hotel. For comfort, service 

and good food; meals served till 10 p.m., h. & c. 

all rooms. Bed, bath and breakfast from 7s. 6d. Special 
week-end terms. 


xeAstEe holidays in Kent and Sussex—RUSSELL 
HOTEL, TUNBRIDGE WELLS. H. & c., good 
golf, riding, walking. 


YE VALLEY. Guest House, Nr. Tintern. V. 
_ tarian diet. Craft industry students taken 
, modelling, sculpture, pottery and music. THE 



































From 3 gns. 








Bar OUSE, B ‘weir, Mon. 
OHN FOTHERGILL, MARK HARBORO’, 
invites going North and South, East and West 
to use the Three Swans. Now delightful: h. & c. water. 


Fixed and odd meals always. 





HOLIDAY 'SUGGESTIONS—continued 





USSEX. Smali Guest-House. Delightful position 
facing Downs. Modern conveniences. Mod. terms. 
Write Benpecu.a, DitcHiinc. Telephone: Hassocks 146. 


ORNWALL, PENZANCE. Comfortable guest house, 
close to sea and country. Sep. tables, complete free- 
dom; mod.; recomd. C.Y., Smith’s Bookshop, Penzance. 
REST FUL, quiet accommodation, old-world village, 
main water, drainage, constant hot water, efficient 
catering and service. Mrs. MILs, Cottage Farm, 
Smarden, Kent. 














EST CORNWALL. Convenient well-furnished 
cottage for long or short periods, holidays or 
residence. Delightful situation near village on famous 
coast between Lands End and St. Ives. Glorious country. 
Sandy bathing coves. Terms and photos from Mrs. 
Sevier, The Bungalow, Pendeen. 


LACKPOOL. The 1. park Private Hotel, New 
South Promenade. hone: 41878. Facing sea. 
Comfortable lounge and sitting-room. H. and C., 28 
bedrooms. Sea bathing from Hotel, golf 8 mins., tennis 5 
mins. Electric lift, cent. heat. Chef cuisine. Garage. Terms, 
tos. 6d. perday. Mrs. M. E.James, Resident Proprietress. 


HILTERNS, WHEATSHEAF, OAKLEY, CHIN- 
NOR. Pieasant country inn. Good food, com- 
fortable rooms, beautiful district. 











PORTUGAL. French family welcome young people, 
summer months. Bathing, tennis, golf, Casino. 
Moderate terms. For further particulars write Box 92, 
N.S. & N., ro Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 


NOTH CORNWALL. Seaview, Tregurrian, Nr. 
+ Newquay. Comfortable sunny house facing seca. 
10 minutes large sandy beach, Newquay bus route. 
From 35s. LAMBURN. 


Fro quiet holiday in Sussex village, near Downs and 
sea. 35s. weekly. Mrs. Simons, Devon Cottage, 
Westbourne, near Emsworth, Hants. 
CORNWALL. Small comfortable guest-house in quaint 
fishing village. Near sea; lovely view. Modern conv ; 
Mod. terms. Mount Pleasant, Mouschole, Penzance. 
ELIGHTFUL Guest House, overlooking sea, with 
spacious rooms and grounds, within 4 miles of 
New Fame All modern comforts, delicious meatiess 
cuisine. Waite for brochure. Gorse Cliff, Milford-on- 
Sea, Hants. 























ILDERSWIL, Interlaken, Swissesiand. Park-Hotel 

des Alpes, Pension. Finely situated close to woods 

and commanding many magnificent views of the Jungfrau, 

etc. Well appointed_and comfortable in every respect 

with all up-to-date amenities; annexe ; garage; carefully 

supervised cuisine. Mod. terms. Mmgs. E. and M. Lirsi. 

IVIERA, SEA HOTEL, CAP MARTIN, facing 

full south in own ounds direct om Sea. Large 

roof terrace, with magnificent views. Buses to Menton 
and Monte Carlo. Pension, 7s. 6d. 


26 HOURS SUNWARDS:—Casa Johristone, Tossa 
de Mar (Gerona), Spain. Ithustrated folder. 














ANTA CRUZ DE LA PALMA, Canary Islands, 
GRAND HOTEL FLORIDA, facing sea in its own 
gardens. Al! mod. comforts, fashionable 


swimming pool, sunbathing terraces. Lowest winter temp. 
F.57.2, t summer F.77. Full pension from Pts 
12.50, Viennese management. 





ENEVA PENSION de famille, overlooking lake. 
2} gns. weekly. Mme. M. VIONNET, 25 Quai des 





BOARD RESIDENCE 
ONDON. HYDE HOU ‘SE HOTEL, 49 and sr 
Queensborough Terrace, W.2. Very central, 
quiet location, 1 min. Park. Entirely redecorated 
and modernised. H. & C. in all bedrooms. Personal 
attention. Full board, 3 gns. weekly, single. From 

5 gus double. © extras. _Bay 0516. 

HEL SEA. a Oakley Street, S.W.3. Bed and 
breakfast. 6d. per night, from 35s. per week, 

Bed~ -8! tting ly b. &c. Tel. Plax. 7284. 








FOR SALE, ro LET AND WANTED 
UNNIEST ot in - PURLE Cc Sompact house, 
4coft. up, facing south. 5 eae pius kitchen, 
large left, 2 w.c.s, well-built garage. 14 acre plot, pine 
spinney, cak-trees, tennis, lawn, etc. For sale fo. 
Box 103, N. S. &N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C. 
60 P.A. Studio Cc ottage (1 bedroom) in quiet 
mews, mear Sloane Square. ii-year lease 
Price £200. Might suit writer. Box 1og, N.S. & N., 
ro Gt. Turnstile, London, W. Cc. I. 








UIET Mews Flat to let, F any me kitchen, bathroom, 
flar root and 170 incl., unfurnished, 2} 
years’ Jease. ¢. 5 Caroline Plac ey Mews, W Bayswaier 5265. 
BAKER STRE ‘STREET, near. near. Lange sunny bed-sitting room 


furnished, also two unfurnished rooms Good 
housekeeper. Apply Pad. o14!. 








JANTED, unfurnished cottage, within 45 minutes 
London. Three rooms, kitchen and bathroom, 
good water. Privacy essential. About {39 p.a. Box 
101, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 
12 BEDF ORD PLACE, Ww c 1. Medern Bachelor 
~~ Chambers, conveniently situated tor City and 
West End. Close to University and Museun Cleanli- 
ness and comfort. Two fletlets vacant. all or phone 
Mus. 1551. 





ARGE furnd. room, piano, c.h., c.h.w., from 26s. 
-4 Also smal] room temp. 22 Belsize Ave., Hampstead. 
Pnm. im. 5008. 





TRAINING CENTRES 


U™v E RSI” T Y . OF LONDON. 


School of Librarianship 
Session 1936-37 





Honorary Visitor: Sir Frederic George Kenvon, 
G.B.E., K.C.B.. M.A., D.Litt. 

Director: J]. ID. Cowley, M.A., F.L.A 

The School of Librarianship, which was founded in 
1919, provides courses for full-time and pert-time 
students in preparation for the University Diploma 
eon a a and for the examinations of the Library 

sociaticn 

Instruction is given in English Composition, Riblic- 
eraphy. Cataloguing and Indexing, Classification, Library 
Admimstration, Literary History, Book Selection and 
Reference Work, and Palaeography and A chives 

Public and special lectures on the history of the library 
movement, library buildings, bookbinding, bock a tion, 
book illustration, county library systems, and libra 
work with children, are also given 

The session begins on Monday, sth October, 1936 

Students wishing to be admitted should apply forthwith 
to C. O. G. Dovurg, Secretary 

University College, London (Gower Street, W.C.1. 
N ARX MEMORIAL LIBRARY AND WORKERS’ 
+ SCHOOL. 


SPRING TERM OPENS MONDAY NEXT, 
MARCH 3oth 
EVENING CLASSES at 7.30 p.m. each evening on— 
POLITICAL ECONOMY (Beginners and Advanced 
DIALECTICAL MATERIALISM 
MARXISM AND LITERATURE 
INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 
MARXIST “ NEWS REEL ” 
RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 
RUSSIAN LANGUAGE CLASS FOR BEGINNERS 
FEE for each Course 2s. 6d. (Russian Language $s. 
PROSPECTUS and SUNDAY EVENING LECTURE 
PROGRAMME obtainable from SECRETARY, MARX 
HOUSE, CLERKENWELL GREEN, E.C.1. Tele- 
phone : Clerkenwell 6639). 
THE PROFESSION WIT H NO UNEMPLOYMEN]1 
Complete Teacher’s Training for Girls 
in all Branches of Physical Education: 
Gymnastics. Games, Dancing, Swimming. 
ANSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
A recognised training centre for the Diploma of the 
University of London in Physical Education, also foi 
the Certificate of the Chartered Society in Massage and 
Medical Gymnastics. 
Particulars from: THe Secretary, Anstey College, 
Erdington, Birmingham. 
HE QU EEN’ S SECRET ARIAL COLLEGE, 
67 Queen’s Gate, London, S.W.7 
Provides an efficient training in delightfi ul surroundings 
ALL SECRETARIAL SUBJECTS TAUGHT 
Prospectus on application. Western 6939 
‘HE BEDFORD TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, 14 The Crescent, Bedford. Recog- 
nised by the Board of Education. Principal Miss 
Marcaret Spence. Students are prepared for the 
examination of the National Froebel Union. The course 
of training is for 3 years. Fees with residence {94 1c 
to {100 16s. Fees without residence {31 10s.—For 
eee apply SECRETARY. 


HE BEDFORD ) PHYSICAL TRAINING COL 
LEGE, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford, Principal, 
Mauss STANSFELD. Students are trained in this College to 
become teachers of gymnastics. The course of Training 
extends over 3 years and includes Educational and Medicai 
Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, 
Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. Fees £165 per annum 
Fer prospectus apply SECRETARY. 
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THE WEEK IN THE CITY 
By TOREADOR 


AMERICAN COMMON AND PREFERRED SHARES—-MY RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS REVIEWED AND REVISED—-ZINC CORPORATION AND 
IMPERIAL SMELTING—SHAREHOLDERS’ PROTECTION 


Tue stock markets in London are dull and uninteresting: let 
us look at New York. Wheneyer Wall Street has an attack of 
nerves it usually excuses itself by talking of a European war and 
the repatriation of European money. I wish that Wall Street would 
get into its head that we do not sell our American shares when 
Hitler frightens us—we buy more. We shall only sell our American 
holdings when we consider them dear or when the American 
Government frightens us away by unreasonable taxation of the 
foreign investor. A Wall Street commentator whose weekly 
letter I always enjoy writes: “ American speculators are bound 
to sell on a war scare, however illogical it may be, because the rest 
of the public is apt to be illogical and to sell when war is talked 
about.”” As Mr. Keynes has said: “ The object of the most skilled 
investor to-day is to beat the gun, to outwit the crowd and to pass 
the bad or depreciated half-crown to the other fellow.” Wall 
Street, however, will soon shake off its European war scare and 
begin discounting the spring recovery in business. A reader asks me 
whether he should take his profit on some of the shares I recom- 
mended when I returned from America last December. Even if it 
is assumed that the market as a whole has not yet fully discounted 
the anticipated recovery in business over the next four months, I 
would advise my reader to take some profits in any burst of strength 
that the market may have between now and the end of May. 
After May, when Americans become absorbed in their political 
fight, I would not be in the market except in special situations. 
The following table shows the prices at which I recommended 
the six shares in December, the present market prices and 
current dividends and earnings yields : 


Yield on 
———, 
1935 Current 1935 
Price Present Earn- Divi- Earn-  Divi- 
Dec. 14. Price. ings. dend. ings. dends. 
$ $ 

Anaconda .. 28} 35 1.29 1.00 3.69 2.86 
Borg-Warner . 62} 81} 5.89 3.00 7.25 3.69 
Caterpillar Tractor .. 56 723 3.16 2.00 4.34 2.75 
First Boston . . 52} 50} 6.61 3.00 13.15 5.97 
Great Northern 344 37* 2.87 — 7.76 —_— 
Phillips Petroleum .. 36} 454 3.23 2.00 7.16 4.43 
Western Union 70} 88 5.03 2.00 5-72 2.27 
Westinghouse Electric 90} 115 4.49 3.00 3.90 2.61 


* Ex rights of $3 per share. 


* x * 


It is curious that the only share in this list which has not behaved 
decently is the one with the highest earnings and dividend 
yields, namely First Boston Corporation. This share lacks 
marketability, having what is called an “ over the counter market.” 
Moreover, as the company makes its basic revenue from trading 
in Government bonds, investors may think that the company will 
collapse if the Government bond market goes to pieces. Actually, 
the Government bond market is still in sound health—Mr. Roose- 
velt’s present urge to curtail abnormal spending and balance his 
budget is all in its favour—and the First Boston is still actively 
engaged with the underwriting syndicates in converting industrial 
bond issues. The shares should be worth at least $60, but whether 
they will reach that figure I cannot say. Profits might be taken on 
all the other shares in the next burst of strength with the exception 
of Phillips Petroleum and Western Union, which still have great 
possibilities. Whatever happens in the elections the oil industry is 
going ahead and the Americans are going to waste a lot of money 
on cabling and sending telegrams. Wall Street estimates that 
Phillips Petroleum is now making profits at double the rate of 
1935, and that Western Union may earn as much as $7 per share 
in 1936. This may be too bullish, but at any rate the earnings 
of both these companies are still moving upward. 


* * * 


Before leaving Wall Street I must review the preferred shares 
which I have recommended in the past six months. 


NoTE: My statistical assistant is busy preparing calculations showing 
how Kaffir shares are affected by the new taxation. 


Recommended Arrears of 

(Oct.) Present Dividends 

Preferred Shares. at. Price. (Gross).f 
American Chain 7°, .. - 106 125 $22} 
Associated Dry.Goods $6 Ist.. 106 109 $73 
Associated Dry Goods 7°, 2nd 88 103 $26} 
Pure Oil 6%, $e =? 103 IIs $17} 
Pure Oi 8% .. -_ os: on 130 $234 
Radio $5 “B” a se 71 984 $21} 
Skelly Oil 6°; .. - an go 122 $28} 
Spang Chalfant6% .. os 88 107 $14} 
Wheeling Steel 6% .. ing 83 1033 $244 


+ These arrears of dividend, if paid in cash, will be subject to 
British income tax when brought to account in England. 


Having regard to exchange, taxation and other risks common to 
investments in the United States the British investor should 
avoid holding American preferred shares merely for an income 
yield of 5 per cent. to 6 per cent., that is, if the prospects of con- 
siderable capital appreciation no longer exist. Profits on all 
these shares might be taken with the exception of Wheeling Steel 
and Radio Corporation “ B ” preferred. (This applies particularly 
to Skelly, which have just lost two oil refining patent suits involving 
millions of dollars.) Holders of Radio “ B” preferred are being 
offered 1} shares of new $3.50 convertible first preferred stock 
plus one share of common stock for each share of “ B ” preferred. 
The new convertible preferred will be callable at $100 and will be 
convertible for a period of five years into five shares of common 
stock. The present price of Radio common is $13 and of the new 
Radio $3.50 convertible preferred $76. The arbitrageur should 
therefore be buying the old “ B” preferred shares at 98} if only 
to make a profit of 5} points on the exchange. 


* * * 


Mr. Runciman stated in the House of Commons last week 
that if the negotiations for an international cartel among the zinc 
producers did not succeed the Government would review the 
position of the import duty, which is at present 12s. 6d. per ton. 
This remark seems just to have penetrated Australia, which began 
buying Zinc Corporation shares heavily this week (present price 
68s.; recommended at 40s. 7}d. and again at 52s. 6d.). Whether 
there is to be a cartel or a higher import duty, the price of zinc is 
trending upwards. At the beginning of January it was £14 13s. od. 
per ton, at the beginning of February it was £15 2s. 6d. and to-day 
it is £15 18s.9d. For Zinc Corporation, however, it is lead which 
accounts for more than half the revenue, not zinc. The price of 
zinc is of far greater importance to the Imperial Smelting Corpora- 
tion, whose shares—now 18s.—I recommended in September last 
at 14s. 9d. Imperial Smelting is a holding company which owns 
the entire capital of the National Smelting Company (operating 
zinc smelters at Avonmouth, Swansea and Seaton Carew and 
holding an interest in National Alloys and National Fertilisers), 
and of Non-Ferrous Metal Products, which produces, inter alia, 
lithopone and zinc oxide (both used in paints). It is impossible 
to give an analysis of the company’s revenue, but the combined 
turnover of sulphuric acid, zinc oxide and lithopone is approxi- 
mately equal to that of zinc. In the year ending June, 1935, the 
lower profits of Imperial Smelting were due in the main to lower 
zinc prices. The company obtains its ore supplies from the 
Australian mines under a long-term agreement, the price of the 
ore being based on that of spelter (zinc) at the time of purchase. 
On a falling market for the metal, therefore, the profit margin for 
Imperial Smelting is reduced. In the year to June, 1935, when 
the price was falling (average {£12 16s. 6d.), the company 
earned only 0.5 per cent. on its ordinary shares. This year the 
earnings should be considerably higher, for in the six months 
ending December, 1935, the price was rising and averaged about 
£15 perton. Investors must be patient, but at the present price 
of 18s. the shares are what the market calls a “ good lock-up.” 


* * * 


Sometimes I receive letters from shareholders complaining 
that their directors have made some iniquitous proposal—some 
reconstruction of the share capital or “‘ scheme of arrangement ”’ or 
issue of shares which they consider to be unfair. I advise them 
to join the Shareholders’ Protection Association (subscription 
10s. per annum) and in future to write to the Secretary, Mr. John 
Wilmot, at 185 High Holborn, W.C.1. Mr. Wilmot will espouse 
their cause if it is a just one and can be relied upon to make an 
impression at any company meeting. The Association has just 
held its third annual meeting, and has already a fine record of 
good works among the investing poor. 
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Company Meeting 


PROVINCIAL CINEMATOGRAPH 
THEATRES, LTD. 


THE twenty-sixth Annual Ordinary General Meeting of the company 
was held in London on Wednesday last. Mr. Mark Ostrer, Chairman, 
presiding, said (in part) : 

During the financial year unsurpassed competition has been experienced 
and in the circumstances it is satisfactory to note that our profits have 
not only been maintained, but have actually been increased by approxi- 
mately £12,000. The Chairman then dealt with the various items of 
the balance sheet in detail, and continuing, said: The net profit for 
the year including income from imvestments and transfer fees, 
amounted to £494,368, an increase of £11,859. 

Adding to the year’s profit of £494,368, the balance brought forward 
from last year of £122,834 gives a total available of £617,202. Deducting 
from this figure the amounts appropriated to Reserve for Income Tax, 
Depreciation Reserve, Debenture Stock Sinking Fund and General 
Reserve; and the dividends totalling £202,500 on the Preference and 
Preferred Ordinary shares as shown in the account, there remains a 
balance of £197,923, out of which your Directors recommend the 
payment of a dividend on the Ordinary shares at the usual rate of 
15 per cent., being the ninth consecutive year this dividend has been 
maintained. This dividend will require £75,000, leaving £122,923 
to be carried forward. 

The Gaumont Palace, Stroud, was opened in August, 1935. Our 
new theatre, The Gaumont, Worcester, with a seating capacity of 
1,750, was opened on the 23rd October, 1935. ‘The Gaumont, Manchester, 
which is owned by a 100 per cent. subsidiary Company, was opened on 
the 21st October last. Theatres are to be erected at Chippenham and 
Salisbury, and a third at Trowbridge is to be reconstructed. 

Since the 1st July, 1935, we have had the benefit of the readjustment 
of the entertainments tax—its removal from the cheaper priced seats 
has been of some value, and has offset to an extent the effects of the 
increased competition. The advantage of our continued association 
with Gaumont-British enables us to enjoy, among other things, profitable 
booking facilities, and film hire is kept on a reasonable basis. For the 
current year the profits have been well maintained, and I hope it will be 
possible to submit for your consideration at the next annual meeting 
results equally as satisfactory as those before you to-day. The Chairman 
then paid a tribute to the loyalty and co-operation of the staff. 

The Report and dividend resolution were carried unanimously. 











CO-OPERATIVE 
BANKING 


The 67,500 satisfied customers of 
the C.W.S. Bank are its best 


advertisement. 





Current accounts are opened for 
Trade Unions, Clubs, Friendly 


Societies, individuals, etc., etc. 


A wide range of deposit accounts 
are also available. Full particulars 
supplied on request to: 


C.W.S. BANK 


Head Officg: 1 Balloon Street, MANCHESTER. 


i BRANCHES: 


LONDON: 99 Leman Street, E.1. 
42 Kingsway, W.C.2. 
Transport House, Smith Square, 
Westminster. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE: West Blandford Street. 
BRISTOL: Broad Quay. 
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A 1S MOORGATE TRUST 
IEWED from the standpoints of integrity 
of capital and high income yields 


Gold Mines 


have over a long period proved to be among 
the most successful of all investments. 

Those who chose the best mines for their invest- 
ment have not only conserved their capital but 
have seen it appreciate substantially in value. 
In addition they have received regular dividends 
showing a higher yield than that obtained on 
most other investments. 


Investors 


Gold Share 


Trust 


is planned for investors who wish to invest in a 
selection of the best dividend-paying British gold 
mines. The capital invested in the Trust is 
spread over 14 picked companies, all of which 
are well-established and proved, and are good 
dividend-payers. ‘The ore reserves of each com 
pany are conservatively estimated to be sufficient 
to last for at least twice the 10-year duration of 
the Trust. 


The Gross Annual Yield calculated on the cash 
dividends paid by the companies in the past year, 
exclusive of all capital bonuses and at a price of 
19s. 9d. per sub-unit, is over 


1490 


Lid 


THESE ARE THE COMPANIES: 

Ashanti Goldfields Cor- Luipaards Vici Estate & 

poration Ltd Gold Mining Co. Ltd. 
Consolidated Ma Reef Modderfontein East Ltd. 

Mines & Esti ae Ltd. | New State Areas Ltd 
Crown Mines Ltd Robinson Deep Ltd. “B” 
Geduld Proprietary Min Sub Nigel Ltd 

Ltd. Van Ryn Deep Ltd 
Government p _ Min- 2 West Rand Consolidated 

ing Areas ~ - on Mines Ltd. 

tein) Consoli oe Wiluna Gold Corporation 

' 


Lake View & co 


The Trustees are: 
Royal Exchange Assurance 
The Bankers are: 
Barclays Bank Limited 


£20 and upwards may be 
invested through any Bank or stockbroker. For 
full information apply for booklet NS5 to 


The Managers, 
Investors Specialised Fixed 
Trusts Limited 


15, Moorgate, London, E.C.2, 


Telephones: Metrog litan 3622 (1 hin 
Telegrams: Infitrus, Stock, London 


Sums of approximately 
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THe charge for classified advertisements is One Shilling 

and Sixpence per line i insertion (a line averages 
seven words). One line should be added for Box wg 
Substantial reduction for a series of insertions. ay 
post Wednesday. The Advert. Manager, N.S. & N., 10 
Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1. (Hol. 3216.) 
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LECTURES AND MEETINGS 


F P.S Public Lecture b GERALD | HEARD on 

= A PsyCHOLOGY For ves.”” Chairman, 
J. Cc. Flugel, at Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, on 
Wednesday, April rst, at 8 p.m. Tickets: embers 
6d., non-members 1s.; from SecreTary, Federation 
of Progressive Societies, 475 Oxford Street, W.1. 
Cte. 3110) or at door. 








R. HUGH REDWOOD (Net 's-Chronicle) will giv 
M an Address at St. Edmunds Church, Lombard Su» 
on Wednesday, | April 1st, at 1.10 p.m. THe Gosper 
AND THE Poor.’ 





AMPS’ TEAD ETHICAL SOCIETY, 153 Finchley 
I 1 Road (Swiss Cottage), N. aE * Sunday, Mar. 29th, 
at 6.15, DR. EDWAR RD CONZE (Author of “ The 
Scientific Method of Thinking”): “ SOCIALISM AND 
Mass Psvcwowoor.’ 





ONWAY HALL, Red Lion Square, Holborn.— 

C Sunday, March 29th, at 11 am.; JOHN KATZ, 

“Tre PHILOSOPHER AS ARCHITECT OF CIVILIsa- 

aaa » 6. 30 p.m., Concert Chamber Music. Admission 
Free. Visitors Welcome. 





Y UILDHOUSE, Sedan Square, S.W.1. Sunday, 
( March 29th, at 3.30. Dr. DAVID FORSYTH : 
“ PsyCHOLOGY AND RELIGION.” At 6.30, Dr. MAUDE 
ROYDEN: “ WHat Is Humitity ?” 





[HEE ETHICAL CHURCH, Queen’s Road, Bays- 

water, W.2. Sunday, March 2gth, at 11, Mr. H. J. 
BLACKHAM: “ DEAN MATTHEWS ON THE PURPOSE 
or Gop.” 6.30, Mr. J. E. TUKE: “ A Berrter WorLp ; 
THe Eraicat Cass ror Social Crepit.” 





SCHOOLS AND EDUCATIONAL 





ICELY Cc | WRIGHT, 50 Great Russel! St., London, 

Be EXPERT ADVISER SCHOOLS, 

T RAININGS. Specially selected list schools personally 
vistas. No charge to parents or students. 





rae FROEBEL PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Colet 
Gardens, W.14. Nursery class attached. "Sound 
modern education for boys and girls from 2-14 years old. 





ADMINTON SCHOOL, Weibury - on - Trym, 
Bristol. : 
A Public School for Girls. (Founded 1858.) 

Visitor, The Right Hon. the Viscount Cecil of Chel- 
wood, P.C., K.C., M.A., D.C.L., D. 

President "of the ” Board "of Governors : Gilbert Murray, 
Esq., LL.D., D.Litt., F.B.A., Regius Professor of Greek 
in the University of Oxford. 

Head Mistress: Miss B. M. Baker, B.A, 

Sound education is combined with preparation for 
world citizenship, full advantage being taken of School 

ourneys deena cok of the proximity of the City and 

niversity of Bristol for cultural, educational and social 
purposes. Girls of non- -British nationality are welcome 
in the Goupeany. 


rPHE GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE COURT, 
LANE END, BUCKS. ‘Boarding Schoo! tor Girls 
(ages 4-18) in lovely part of Chiltern Hills. 61 acres. 
ssoit. above sea-level. Sound education on free indi- 
vidual lines, with scope for initiative and creative self- 
expression in all subjects, including arts, crafts, music, 
dancing, eurhythmics. Aims: at developing harmonised 
cultured personalities with a wide outlook on life and a 
high ideal of social usefulness. Fees £105- £165 perannum. 


D* WILLIAMS’ er DOL GELLEY, 
NORTH WALE 
Recognised by Board of Education. 
Headmistress 
Miss E. CONSTANCE NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 
Endowed School. Moderate inclusive fee for board 
tuition and books, 
Junior Department, ages five to ten. 





| OME FOR CHILDREN. Trained Nurse living at 

home, experienced, lover of children, wishes take 
entire charge few children whose parents are abroad, 
ages 1 to 10 years. Exceptionally happy, comfortable 
home life. Good garden, healthy, beautiful Surrey. 
All educational facilities. Excellent testimonials. Terms 
to be arranged. (Miss) G. M. Frevp, S.R.N., Benhilton, 
Claremont Avenue, Woking, Surrey. 








URSERY School. Gwen res 21, Torrington 
Sq., W.C.1, of interest to parents who wish to 
prepare their children for school life in small groups 
enjoying family surroundings. Children taken from 
2 to 10. aren on copteuine. 


‘YROHAM HURST SCHOOL, South Croydon’ 

Healthy and beautiful situation. Aim of education, 

free development as individuals and as members of general 

community. Independent study. Special attention to 

health and physical development. Pupils prepared for 

the Universities. Well-qualified staff. Principal, Berta 
S. HumMpnrey. 





RECHIN PLACE sc HOOL for Girls ond a — 


Apply Mars. E. M. Spencer, 11 Brechin Place, 
Gloucester Road, S.W.7. 





Entered as second-class Mail Matter at the New York, N.¥., Post Office, 1928. Printed in Great Britain for the Proprictors by The — all Press Ltd., 
m, S.E.1; Published Weekly at 10 Great Turastile, 


Garden, Stamford Street, Lonel 


EGYPT - SU DAN 


INDIA : CEYLON 
To PORT SAID £24 


WINTER RETURN TICKET £36 











SEND FOR DETAILS OF SPECIAL 
OFF SEASON FACILITIES. 


The Service which maintains a high 
standard of excellence and combines 
the amenities of luxurious travel with 
extremely moderate passage rates. 
Steamers specially designed, con- 
structed and —— for tropical 
conditions. o Inside Rooms. 

Spacious Public Apartments and 
Extensive Promenade Decks. 


ELLERMAN’S 
CITY & HALL LINES 


104-6 LEASGRALL bg LONDON, E.C.3- 


Tower Building, le Tel.: CENT. 3840. 
75 Bothwell Street, Glasgow. Tel.: CENT. 9222. 








SCHOOLS—continued 





‘ING ARTHUR’S SCHOOL for Girls and Boys. 


Sound education on_ modern lines. Apply: 
Miss WALKERDINE, B.A., 10 Bolton Gardens, S.W.s. 








MAt -TMAN’S GREEN, om ange 4 S CROSS. 

Head Mistress: Miss CHAMBERS, G College. 
Cambridge, late Head Mistress of the Huddersield High 
School. The aim of this school is to develop the character. 
intellect, and healthy growth of the child for the good of 
the community, to encourage self-expression, to increase 
resource and initiative by practical work. The girls 
will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical 
fession, and for advanced work in Music, or Art. Fees 
include Elocution, Dancing, Cookery. errard’s Cross 
is 300ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. The house 
is delightfully situated in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


SCHOOLS—continued 


HALLONER School, 71 & 72 Queen’s Gate, 
S.W.7. Telephone Frobisner 4223. 
A Day and Boarding School for Girls where a liberal 
education achieves a high standard of work.. Prepara- 
tory Department for boys and girls. 


SCHOOLS 


SOCIETY oa PRIENDS (Q . Sd 








. N GREAT BRIT 
(with numbers, - ranges, and non-Friend Fees). 
BOYS’ SECONDARY BOARDING SCHOOLS. 
Ackworth School, nr. Pontefract ... 180: 9-18: £110 
Bootham School, Y: a. ae «ss =145: 12-19: £165 
hee Bet School, 1§0: 12-19: f*? 
IRLS’ SECONDARY ARDING SCHOOLS. 
—-s » mr. Pontefract... 1 Ba 110 


School, York 3 eg 
CO-EDUCATIONAL SEC ONDARY GARDIN 
SCHOOLS. 
Friends’ School, Great Aven, Yorks 150: 9-17: £81 
a al School, Saffron Walden, 


190: 10-18: {99 
Fae School, Saffron “Walden, as . 


Essex (Junior) 28: 7-10: {£99 
Sidcot School, Winscombe, Somerset 1 so: ret 2 
Friends’ School, Wigton, Cumb. £82 


CO-EDUCATIONAL “ MODERN ” #ROARDI NG 
SCHOOL. 


Friends’ School, Sibford, nr. 

Banbury... s+ $0: 10-17: £81 
Apply to School, or to Secretary, Central Education 
Committee, Friends House, Euston Road, N.W.1. 


ae COURT, PYRFORD, near Woking. 
tory School for Boys : recognised by the 
eal of Education. Progressive ideas studied and 
Boers Fully-equi modern buildings. — 
n-air activities. obbies. No evening 
. Pootey, M.A.Oxon., M.R.S.T., I. P'S. 


CU2EAM HALL, Near Sevenoaks, Kent. A Home 

School for B nnn ee in delightful country 

grace cpagects from the Principal, Miss 
. K. Wiison. Pre Biggin Hill 203. 














SCHOLARSHIPS, Ete. 





NR. RHYL. 
LLOWTHER COLLEGE, Abergele, N. Wales. 
Chairman: Sir Ronald Macleay, G.C.M.G. 
Headmistress: Miss K. I. Sayers, M.A. (Cantab.) 
Mathematical Tripos, Girton Co! 

Junior and Senior Scholarships and Exhibitions in- 
cluding one for Music will be awarded on the results 
of an examination to be held next May. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Hgap- 
MISTRESS. 





EDALES SCHOOL, Petersfield, Hants. (Co- 

educational.) Scholarship examination, Wednesday, 

May 2oth, 1936. For particulars apply to the Head. 
master, F. A. MEtER, M.A. (Camb.). 

















LITERARY 





OUR SURPLUS REVIEW COPIES 
AND ANY OTHER BOOKS Set FOR 
CASH. BEST PRICES PAID. ANNEXE BOOK- 
SHOP, st ESSEX ROAD, N.1. (Clerk. 1807). 


WRitTE FOR PROFIT. Send for free booklet, 
REGENT INSTITUTE (191a) Palace Gate, W.8. 








BROOKLANDS, Crowborough, Sussex. Pre-pre 
school and all-year-round home. Sound yarn 4 
education and careful training. Boys 3-10. Girls 3-12. 
Trained staff. Exceptional heal record. Beautiful 
qumsundings. Apply SECRETARY. 





INEWOOD, CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. Home: 
school for boys and girls, 3-12 years, where environ- 
ment, dict, he sa and teaching methods maintain 
health and happiness. ELIZABETH STRACHAN. Crow- 
borough 224. 





education in perfect surroundings: boys and girls 
6-18. Fees £82 (or less). 





fF AW NES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL, Public School on 

individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 
park, woodland, 93 acres. Riding, swimming. Girls 
are prepared for the usual examinations and for Uni- 
versity entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, 
Music, Domestic Science. Fees £120-£180 p.a. 


St. CHRIS’ TOPHER SCHOOL, LETCHWORTH 
(recognised by the Board of Education). A thor- 
ough education for boys and girls to 19 years, at moderate 
fees in an open-air atmosphere of ordered freedom and 
ae. eadmaster : . Lyn Harris, M.A., LL.B. 
(Camb.). 








GCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information forwarded free 
of charge. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 14 nnon Stree:, 
London, E. c. 4.  Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 





ALPINE COLLEGE. 
RVEYES - VILLARS, Switzerland. 4,100 feet. 
Boys, 12-19. Individual education and care. 
Modern .e- Centre for Cambridge School 
Certificate reparation for Universities and Army. For 
interviews in London in April, apply to the Headmaster, 
J. M. S. BarRnarp, M.A, 





‘AVENIR, Chesiéres- Villars, Switzerland. Co-educa- 








tional (4-18). Altitude, 4,100 feet. 


7 ESWICK SCHOOL. English Lakes. All-round | 





AP? TO INCOME by Story or A:ticle Wri 
Sound professional training by post. Theuealt 
of pounds earned by pag: many have earned material 
sums during tuition AMPLE LESSON and Pros- 
at FREE. Premier SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 23 
remier House, Brunswick Square, London, W.C.1. 





Yur, SURPLUS REVIEW COPIES BOUGHT 
CASH. BEST PRICES GIVEN.— 
THOMAS]. GASTON, 76 STRAND,W.C.2. TEM 3048. 











SONGS, Poems, wanted for broadcasting. Good 
royalties, EUROPEAN BROADCASTING SERVICES, 201 
Victoria om, London. 





BOOKS & PUBLICATIONS 


NITARIAN Publications FREE, “The Unitarian 
Gospel.”” Miss BarmBy, Mount Pleasant, Sidmouth. 








K ARL RADEK on London decisions; Hitler’s elec- 

tion rnanoeuvres ; political review of the week, etc. 
in INTERNATION AL, PRESS CORRESPONDENCE. 
2d. weekly, by post 2}d., 12s. per annum. WorxeErs 
BooxsHop L1p., 38 Clerkenwell Green, London, E.C.1. *. 
the political book centre. 





HE old New ion Orage—and Others.’ By Beatrice 

Hastings (Blue Moon Press, ts.). Through 
Booksellers, or (1s. Id. p.f.). B. H., B.C.M./J.P.D. 

London. 





HORTICULTURE 


G EN TIANA SINO- ORNATA. Gorgeous blue 

trumpets to flower = autumn, strong thongs. 
3s. 6d. doz., 10s. 6d. for t paid CW. ING- 
WERSEN, LTD., EAST SR NSTEAD. 














LOANS 





Pre TE ADVANCES AVAILABLE IMMEDI- 
ATELY. REGIONAL TRUST LTD. (Regen 
5983.) 8 Clifford St., New Bond St., London, W.1. 





Paris 


High Uolborn, London, W.C. 
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